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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TURKISH ECLOGUES.—Barek anv Mirza. 


Beneath the shade by spreading beaches shed, 
Barek and Mirza made their musky bed ; 

Their rosy tints waved wild with many a flow’r— 
Aerial plants* were hung around the bow’r, 

And round the vale the little lambkins ran, 
When Barek, leaning on his lute, began:— 

“ Mirza, ere yet the sun conceals his view, 

Or gives the golden clouds his bright adieu ; 
While full of glory beams the radiant skies, 

And bask'd in beauty the rich landscape lies— 
Take down thy lyre from yonder blooming peach, 
And strike the chords beneath this shady beach. 
Sing Hassan’s fate, for well canst thou rehearse 
Young Hassan’s fortune, in melodious verse ; 


Sing how the enthusiast shepherd of the grove, . 


Obtained the beautiful Selima’s love ; 
How the mad Solyman storm'd with anger wild, 
When he beheld his lost, his lovely child; 
His dear Selima, opulent in charms, 
Reposing softly in a shepherd’s arms. 
Sing Hassan‘s fate, and yonder lamb shall be 
A snowy tribute to thy song and thee; 
Resides this birchen cup, whose parent’s bloom 
Yet glows in Shirauz, on the minstrel’s tomb— 
See, on its sides Medina’s mosque arise, 
And Mecca’s minaret sustains the skies; 
See, the descending saints in brass appear, 
The flying prophet flies in silver here ;— 
Mark how the artist cloathes his form in grace, 
And spreads a holy anger o’er his face, 
He seems to—nay he breathes, he chides the Turk— 
So true the mould is, and so rich the work.”’ 


Mirza began, and as he swept the wire, 
Two listening linnets perched upon his lyre; 
The flocks approach’d to hear the numbers sweet, 
And lambkins licked the tuneful shepherd’s feet :— 
“On yonder palmy plain, beneath a rock, 

The shepherd Hassan watched his browsing flock— 
And many a virgin stole behind a tree 

‘To view the swain, and hear his melody ;— 

For sweeter than the dew drop to the glade, 

Was Hassan’s voice to many a sylvan maid— 
Who with a loud laugh and a wily joy, 

Would throw ripe lemons at the lonely boy ; 

Then with a sidelong glance away they flew, 

But only fled that Hassan might pursue, 

Among the rest the fair Selima roved, 

Above the rest by fairer Hassan loved ; 

And tho’ unmatched in birth, unmatched in gold, 
The swain presumed his passion to unfold 

In songs and words of such seductive art, 

That soon they stole the willing virgin’s heart. 


Fach new born day with new born sweets was crown’d, 


And moons rolled by in one voluptuous round— 
For young Selima’s sire had gone afar 

To rear his banner in the holy war; 

But hark, the cymbal’s ring beyond the burn, 

And shouts proclaim Solyman’s safe return ; 

Hark, ‘tis the neighing steed—the thundering gun, 
See yon bright crescent that outshines the sun— 
And see yon glittering cohorts, that await 
Solyman’s order at his palace gate ; 

The Turkish chief through every chamber flew, 
Till his fond child Selima met his view;. 

When startling back with horror from th’ embrace, 
He seized his hilt, and turned away his face; 
Then with a withering frown and desperate haste, 
He plucked a poniard from his heaving breast ; 
His arm arose, Selima knelt beneath, 

And beauty trembled in the shades of death. 
‘Confess, Selima,’ cried the raging chief, 

‘What daring villain caused this flood of gnef— 
Was it the Cadi of yon green daqnain, 

A stately chieftain, or a lowly swain? 


* Aerial plants. The Epidendron flos eris is a native of 


On 


ca suspended by a silken thread from the ceiling of 


tropics, and is indebted to its extraordinary properties for 
tame of Aerial. It is commonly seen in Turkish houses, 
account of the beauty of its leaves and the exquisite odour 


tents, where it continues to flourish from year to year, 
afforded 


receiving no other nytriment but that which is 
atmosphere. 


Moisture of the 


Confess, Selima, for by earth and air, 

And by our holy prophet’s flight, I swear 

The hateful ruffian gibbetted shall be, 

A sad memorial on yon blasted tree.’ 

Selima’s shrieks re-echoed thro’ the hall, 

‘Spare, spare,’ she cried, ‘ and I will tell you all;— 
The youth whose life you seek is known to fame, 
A shepherd boy, and Hassan is his name.’ 

She ceased—the chieftain left the-girl in wo, 

And called for Mesrour from the halt below. 

* Mesrour, assemble in my room of state 

The proud, the mean, the lowly, and the great— 
The chiefs, the captains, all my martial train, 
And every youth that tends my wide domain— 
That in their presence a vile swain may be 
Scorn’d, scourg’d and gibbetted on yonder tree.’ 
The trumpet summons all the train to come, 

The obedient train attend the stormy drum ; 

And old and young and indigent and great, 
Expectant stand at proud Solyman’s gate, 


Upon an ivory throne the chief was placed, 

With beaming gems and martial trophies graced ; 

Four steps of gold with blazing crescents shone, 

And Persian tissue roofed the gorgeous throne— 

First came the chiefs, their brows in laurels wreathed, 

Their warilke forms in glancing armour sheath’d; 

And next the vassals, glorious to behold, 

Their feathers waving like a grove of gold— 

The Cadi’s followed, and each simple swain 

Led up the rear of the illustrious train :— 

Hassan the last appeared, nor looked around, 

His sparkling eyes bent sadly on the ground— 

His folded arms, his melancholy air, 

Too plainly told jhe story of his care ; 

Selima met his eye, and then awhile 

His cheek assumed a faint but lonely smile, 

And a quick glance that glowed with love was cast, 

For Hassan felt that glance would be the last; 

His ringlets yellower than the cowslip’s bell, 

In rich profusion o’er his shoulders fell ; 

While eyes that beamed, and cheeks that glow’d with 
grace, 

And every beauty lighted up his face. 

Solyman viewed the shepherd with surprise, 

At each new glance he saw new graces rise ; 

Hie saw in Hassan, tho’ with anger warm, 

Apollo's head upon Achilles’ form ; 

Then rising from the throne he waved a lance, - 

And beckon’d trembling Hassan to advance :— 

‘Shepherd approach,’ he cried, ‘ nor dread my ire, 


Approach to meet the fair Selima’s sire. - 


Thou beauteous shepherd, by the prophet’s shrine, 
No hand shall harm one golden hair of thine ; 

I marvel not at my Selima’s love 

For him whose charms might win a saint above ; 


I marvel not she loved thee, blooming boy, 
For where I she, and were Selima I, 
I'd leave the pompous splendours of a throne, 
And breathe and smile and live for thee alone. 
You love her, Hassan, take her to your breast— 
Long may you live, and amply be ye blest; 
See yon cupola, that by Hebron’s rill 
Shines like the moon upon yon purple hill; 
Five hundred acres form its wide domain, 
And countless flocks enrich the fruitful plain— 
This be her dow’r, receive her hand with this, 
And equal to thy beauty be thy bliss.’ 
The happy Hassan, with a lover's pride, 
Knelt to his liege, and clasped his blooming bride— 
Who dumb with rapture, statue-fixed with joy, 
Beheld her sire embrace her charming boy, 
And now they dwell on yon delightful plain, 
The pride and envy of each Turkish swain ;— 
While each new moon beholds their store increase, 
And every day adds unity to peace.” 
Mirza laid by his lyre, for fading day, 
Consigned its cresset to the watery way, 
And bearing in his arms the cup and lamb, 
Drove home his fleecy care to folds of palm. 

X. C. 


MOONLIGHT.—sr moore. 
Sweet moon! if like Crotona’s sage, 
By any spell my hand could dare 
To make thy disk its ample page, 


And write my thoughts, my wishes there; 

How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o’er that starry sky, 
Should smile, upon thy orb to meet 
The recollection, kind and sweet, 
The reveries of fond regret, 

The promise never to forget, 

And all my heart and soul would send 
To many a dear-lov’d, distant friend! 


SELECT TALES. 


[ Translated for the New York American from the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Richelieu.) 
ANNA AND EUDOSIA; 

OR THE TWO COUSINS——A POLISH LEGEND. 

The Zamoiski are one of the noblest and most 
powerful families in Poland. ‘The Count Za- 
moiski ruled over ten thousand vassals, and 
was beloved and respected by all of them. He 
married a daughter of the proud end noble 
house of Czartoriski, whose love for her hus- 
band was only equalled by her extreme beauty. 
After some months the Count had the prospect 
of soon being a father; but alas! his days of 
happiness were over. The Countess of Za- 
moiski died in giving birth to adaughter. The 
wife of one of the vassals, whose son was born 
the same day as Anna, was immediately esta- 
blished at the castle as an attendant on the 
young Countess, whom she nursed at the same 
time with herson. The foster brother and 
sister were brought up together. A cousin of 
Anna’s, named Budosia, left an orphan when 
only seven years of age, became the companion 
of their youthful sports and studies, .Young, 
Jean displayed so much talent that the Count 
allowed him to share the lessons of his daugh- 
ter, and even sent him three yearsto Wilna to 
finish his education. On his return he was en- 
trusted with the administration of the Count’s 
immense estates. Jean was so well fitted to 
command, his bearing was so noble and lofty, 
his actions and ideas so completely those of a 
gentleman, that, proud of the title of Anna’s 
brother, he had entirely forgotten his own mean 
extraction, having lost his parents while still 
very young. On another account this title of 
brother was all sufficient; for he fancied that 
he only loved the cousins as sisters; if he felt 
the least preference for Anna, he ascribed it to 
their having been nourished at the same breast. 
As to the Count, he loved Jean as a son; he felt 
that his good qualities and high acquirements 
were due his fostering care, and he spoke of 
them with real pride. The two cousins first 
discovered that the affection they bore to Jean 
was not the regard one feels for a brother. 
Their characters were vastly different. Anna 
was lively, volatile, high spirited, and unused 
to contradiction. Her father had, unknown to 
himself, encouraged her impetuous disposition, 
by indulging all her whims and caprices. Ac- 
customed to see every thing yield to her wishes, 
Anna would have been ainazingly astonished 
by any opposition to them; for if even in their 
prays she became offended and looked sulky, 

er brother and cousin would instantly give up 
their opinions and wishes, and endeavour to 
restore her to cheerfulness. Eudosia, though 
tenderly beloved by her uncle, had early learn- 
ed that she was butan adopted daughter. More 
timid and more refined than her cousin, she 
grew absent and even melancholy as she grew 
up- Handsomer than Anna, she attracted less 
attention at first, but on better acquaintance 
attracted longest. When Jean was gay and 
happy, he always sought Anna; when depress- 
ed Eudosia was his companion. But as Anna 
was more affable and more encouraging in her 
manner at first sight, one would have imagined 
her his favourite. When Eudosia first noticed 


stantly redoubling his attentions to her, Anna 
became silent en | depressed; and Jean’s at- 
tentions were again bestowed on Anna. Yet 
neither of the cousins understood thoroughly the 
nature of their feelings for Jean. 


If Count Zamoiski had ever had any doubts 
or fears on the subject, his impartial friendship 
for both cousins must have satisfied him. The 
Count’s determination with regard to his daugh- 
ter and Jean, were still unknown. He could 
not bear to part with them, and adjourned this 
important subject to some distant period, when 
he was suddenly obliged to leave home on busi- 
ness. He took Jean with him, and was absent 
about a month. On the day of their return, the 
ladies planned a little festival to surprise him. 
Some friends, assembled on the occasion, were 
seated at the window with Anna and Eudosia, 
awaiting the arrival of the travellers. It was 
sundown before they were seen; and anxious 
to get home, the Count and Jean galloped on, 
leaving all their suite behind. Almost all Po- 
lish villages are built on the side of a mountain, 
below which is a placid lake, over which is a 
narrow causeway. Along one of these narrow 
bridges the impatient Count, having spurred 
his Ukrain horse, and Jean were galloping. 
‘Towards them a herd of oxen were slowly and 
quietly approaching. Suddenly, a large ox, 
startled by the rapid motion of the travellers, 
threw himself on the Count’s horse, and gored 
him se terribly, that the wounded animal, rear- 
ing in agony, fell with his rider over the side 
.of the causeway into the lake. Jean sprang 
from his horse and plunged into the water to 
rescue his benefactor; but that was both diffi- 
cult and dangerous. The Count’s foot being 
still in the stirrup, he was dragged on by his 
horse, who, in spite of the blood he was losing, 
swam rapidly on. Jean, encumbered by his 
clothes, could not keep up with the horse. At 
last, after many hurried attempts, he succeed- 
ed in disentangling the Count, and kept his 
head above the water til] a boat was sent to 
their assistance. Meanwhile the most dread- 
ful confusion reigned in the castle; nothing 
was heard but weeping and sobbing. Anna 
fainted in the arms of her cousin, and both were 
borne apparently lifeless from the window. 
Anna recovered her senses only to learn the 
extent of her misfortune. After bleeding the 
Count twice, the physician declared him past 
recovery; his days were drawing to their 
close ; and though he still breathed, there was 
no hope for him! His friends left the castle to 
prepare for his funeral,—for, until then, they 
were intruders. After some hours’ repose, 
Jean, still pale and feeble from his violent ex- 
ertions and hopeless grief, joined the two cou- 
sins to mingle his tears with theirs. ‘Towards 
midnight the Count revived for a few minutes, 
gazed wildly around him,and faintly articulated 
the names of Anna, Eudosia and Jean. He was 
made to swallow a cordial, and was then rais- 
ed and supported in the bed. Taking Jean by 
the hand, and pointing to the two orphans, he 
said: *“ My son, thou wilt soon be their only 
protector!” His three children fell on their 
knees by his bedside. He put Anna’s hand in 
Jean’s—blessed the kneeling group, and then 
calmly expired.—Anna threw herself on her 
father’s body, and force was necessary to re- 
move both of the weeping girls from the cham- 
ber of death. In every room they found gar- 
lands and bouquets which that very day they 
had tied up in the happiness of their youthful 
hearts ; and these flowers only made the mourn- 
ing and gloom, which surrounded them, seem 
deeper.—Jean repressed his grief with a man- 


this, her melancholy increased; but Jean in- 


ly courage, and, having caused all the appear- 
ances of the intended feast to be removed, he 
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arranged and superintended the funeral of his 
kir . and il-fated b benefactor. For more than 
a year after the death of the Count, the cou- 
sins lived perfectly secluded, without seeing a 
soul. ‘T'o Jean’s eyes, Anna appeared the 
most unhappy; and his consolations and kind 
attentions were principally addressed to her. 
He thought he preferred her, and Anna fancied 


herself the favourite; interpreting, as she chose, 


the dying words of her father, she considered 


herself as Jean’s betrothed, and sought no 
longer to conceal her passion. Eudosia, on the 
contrary, lost all hopes of ever being his, at 
the very moment she had discovered that, like 
her more fortunate cousin, she, too, loved Jean! 
She suffered, in silence, all the torments of an 
ill-requited passion, and alleged her uncle’s 
death as the cause of her depression: but sud- 
denly the gloom and melancholy, which had 
for so long a time overwhelmed Eudosia, disap- 
peared ; and again she smiled, and seemed to 
share the happiness of others. Since Anna’s 
open declaration of regard for Jean, Eudosia 
had avoided the latter; but now, again, their 
intercourse was renewed; and even in Anna’s 
presence she would gaze upon him, as if to say 
— Yes, J am happy!’ This sudden change 
excited Anna’s suspicions, and soon her 
jealousy. Too proud to complain, she carefully 
concealed her suspicions from all but Gathe- 
rine, her favourite waiting-maid, whom she di- 
rected to watch the conduct of her lover and 
cousin. She learnt that they were to meet the 
next morning, before daylight, in a secluded 
part of the garden. ‘Madam,’ added Cathe- 
rine, ‘ you are betrayed!’ ‘ What proof canst 
thou give?’ ‘Jean threw himself at Eudosia’s 
feet, and implored her pardon; she raised him 
re great agitation, and he tenderly embraced 
er!’ 


Grieved to be thus betrayed and deceived 
by those she loved best on earth, Anna watch- 
ed for an opportunity to punish their perfidy 
and ingratitude. This opportunity soon offer- 
ed itself. For many days Eudosia’s servants 
had been busily engaged in preparing their 
lady’s travelling coach, and fresh horses had 
been ordered at several stopping places. ‘These, 
however, were the only indications of her re- 
solution to leave the castle. In the course of 
the evening she sought Anna, and said to her, 
timidly, while her eyes filled with tears,* My 
dear cousin, I must leave you to-morrow! I 
hope it will be but for a short time; though, at 
present, I can fix no time for my return. Coun- 


‘tess Sophia Dalgouriska, who is my only re- 


maining relation, beside yourself, is dangerous- 
ly ill, and wishes to see me—perhaps for the 
last time! I must hasten to fulfil this sacred 
duty, and shall therefore leave you to-morrow 
at daylight: I shall only take one of my women. 
Jean has promised, during my absence, to take 
charge of my other domestics. Farewell; for- 

et not your Eudosia, who, believe ine, will 
oes you to her latest hour.’ At these words, 
she threw her arms round herneck, and clasped 
her to her heart. Such violent agitation and 
such a solemn farewell for so short a'time, con- 
firmed all Anna’s suspicions. She imagined 
that Eudosia and Jean had planned their flight, 
and that this feigned voyage was but a pretext 
to insure the execution of their plan. Evudo- 
sia was too much agitated to notice Anna’s cold 
and restrained manner. The Countess shut 
herself up in her apartment with her confidant 
Catherine. ‘It is too true,’ she exclaimed, 
‘those ungrateful creatures mean to abandon 
me, and to repay mine and my dear father’s 
numerous kindnesses by breaking a heart whose 
only fault was too great a reliance on their af- 
fection. Fly, Catherine, lose not a minute; 
follow them; discover their plan, and return 
and tell me what thou hast heard.’ Catherine 
obeyed; and Anna, overwhelmed with grief and 
jealousy, threw herselfona sofa. There, think- 
ing over all the proofs of Jean’s devotion and 
the tender friendship of her cousin, she endea- 
voured to dispel the cruel idea, that she was 
betrayed by persons so fondly beloved. But 
the return of her messenger renewed all her 
doubts and fears. —‘Speak, hast thou seenthem?’ 
‘ Yes, this instant have I left them.’ ‘ Where? 
when?’ ‘Inthe same arbour where I before 
told you they met every morning.’ ‘And what 
didst thou hear?’ ‘They had probably been 
there some time before I discovered them. Jean 
was at Lady Eudosia’s feet, and held in his 


hand a paper which she had probably given | 
him, and which he wished to return. ‘Nothing 

can change my determination,’ said your cou- 

sin,‘ it is irrevocable. Be prudent, you have 

promised me and I rely on you. In three days 

we shall have nothing to conceal.’ ‘In three 

days,’ repeated Anna with a sigh. ‘At the 

altar,’ added Eudosia, ‘I will relieve you from 

your oath; but until then, keep our projects 

still asecret from my cousin.’ Jean still kneel- 

ing, entreated her to defer her departure, if 
only fora day. ‘ My dear Jean,’ replied Lady 

Eudosia, ‘ to-morrow at daylight we will both 

have done our duty.’ And their tears flowed 

in abundance. At last they left the arbour, 

and Jean said,‘ My dear Eudosia, I have placed 
that paper on my heart; it will remain there 

with your secret and the affection I swear to 
you.—T hey will remain there till death.’ ‘Fare- 

well, Jean,’ replied Eudosia,‘do not allow Anna 
to be awakened to-morrow morning. I have 
not fortitude enough to keep our secret, and I 

would willingly avoid an explanation distressing 
to us both.’ ‘They then parted, and I hastened 

back to tell you all, for it is nearly daylight.’ 

Anna no longer doubted that she was sacrificed 
to a rival; and a bitter contempt, for a moment, 
smothered her indignation: but, determined to 

confound the two traitors, she threw herself, 
all dressed, on her bed, to be ready by daylight; 

but, entirely exhausted, she fell asleep; and, af- 

ter many agitated and painful dreams, she woke 

just in time to witness the departure of her 
cousin. She ran to the window and saw Eu- 

dosia snatch herself from Jean’s arms, after 

giving him a box, which he pressed to his lips! 

She then threw herself in her carriage and 

drove from the castle. 


Anna, furious at this sight, rushed from her 
room and ran down stairs to reproach her with 
her perfidy, but Eudosia was gone! and Jean, 
alone, remained, gazing with tearful eyes on 
the road which the carriage had taken. At 
last he became conscious of Anna’s presence. 
‘ My dear Anna,’ he said, ‘I am sorry to see 
you here. Eudosia and I had determined to 
spare you the pain of a last farewell.’ ‘ Your 
plan was indeed well arranged,’ said Anna, 
with an ironical smile; ‘ but it is not yet too 
late to defeat your perfidious designs, which 
have filled me with horror and contempt; and 
those are henceforward the only sentiments 
with which you can inspire me.’ ‘ Anna,’ ex- 
claimed Jean, in a tone of surprise and grief, 
‘are you speaking to me?’ ‘ Yes, to you, Jean 
Ivanowitch, to you; and J command you in- 
stantly to give me the box and papers you re- 
ceived from my cousin.’ ‘Anna, dear Anna, 
you are angry and unreasonable. Recollect 
that we are surrounded by servants. Come 
with me; this is no place for explanation.’ 
‘ The only proof of my want of reason was 
being so completely your dupe. But I am now 
undeceived, and I command you a second 
time to give me those papers. Do you dare re- 
fuse me?’ ‘Your mode of asking for them, 
Anna, would alone preclude the necessity of 
obeying it, even if I were not bound by a so- 
lemn oath.’ ‘ That is toomuch. Give them 


to me instantly, I say.’ And then rushing to- 


wards Jean to snatch the papers from his bo- 
som, she fell and struck her head violently 
against a stone. She was instantlyraised; but 
the pain and violence of her fall exasperated 
her to fury. ‘ Jean Ivanowitch,’ she exclaimed, 
‘ you have betrayed me, you are atraitor, your 
perfidy deserves the punishment of a slave, and 
you are but a slave.’ ‘A slave,’ repeated the 
astonished Jean,‘ a slave? Anna! Your father’s 
kindness has made me your equal.’ ‘ Insolent 
slave! how dare you speak thus to me?’ replied 
the Countess, ‘show me the deed of your 
manumission ; you are a vassal still. You are 
a rebellious vassal, and as such shall receive a 
slave’s punishment. Seize him,’ added she to 
the peasants who surrounded her, ‘ tear from 
him those papers—those papers he has refused 
to give me, and then let him be scourged. One 
hundred gold pieces to the one who executes 
my orders, and first brings me those Ts.’ 
One must have witnessed the servile obedience 
of Russian and Polish peasants, and have seen 
them at the command of a subaltern tyrant, 
uuhesitatingly inflict the punishment of the 
knout upon women, and even on their rela- 
tions, to comprehend the with 


| which were executed the orders o 


the enraged 


| 


and almost frenzied Countess Zamoiski. Be- 
sides, men ofall classes delight in humbling 
those whose superior merit has excited their 
envy, and the promised reward was irresisti- 
ble. Jean was therefore forced to submit to 
the most degrading of all punishments. His 
natural high spirit would, in any rank of socie- 
ty, have ill brooked this cruel treatment; but 
the liberal education which he owed to his 
benefactor, and which had promised to embel- 
lish and enliven his existence, only made him 
more bitterly alive to his dishonour. 


Anna’s passions were always dreadful, and, 
when convicted of injustice, her remorse was 
always proportionate. She shut herself up in 
her room, and gazed in an agony of shame on 
the picture of her father, whose stern glance 
seemed to reproach her with cruelty. But who 
can describe her feelings, when she opened the 
long contested package! She recognised the 
box as one which she had formerly given to 
Eudosia, with her picture and a lock of her 
hair. It merely contained some deeds and a 
letter to herself from Eudosia. Anna hastily 
opened it, and found that Eudosia, after vainly 
endeavouring to overcome an unhappy and ill- 
requited affection, had determined to take the 
veil: that wishing to give her friends a last 
proof of her attachment, she had left all her 
fortune to Jean and her cousin, on condition 
that they would liberate and provide for all her 
servants, who had been with her since her 
birth. Her letter finished with the following 
words :—‘ Farewell, my dear Anna. May you 
be as happy as Eudosia prays for; and may 
Jean’s love console you for my loss. If I re- 
store your picture and hair, it is to prove to 
you that I have bidden adieu to all earthly ties, 
and mean to think only of another world; and 
where one day [ think we all shall meet.’ 
Who can describe Anna’s despair? ‘ Oh, seek 
him,’ she exclaimed, to such of her vassals as 
claimed the promised reward; ‘ bring him to 
me, let me ask his forgiveness and then die at 
his feet. He who finds Jean shall be free.’ 
The peasants dispersed in search of Jean with 
as much eagerness as they had executed the 
cruel orders of theirlady. But their search was 
not successful, and nothing was seen of the un- 
fortunate victim. Enraged by his degrading 
punishment, and his love entirely smothered by 
a burning thirst for revenge, Jean had fled 
with shrieks ofrage and despair into the neigh- 
bouring forest. ‘Three days he wandered about, 
penetrating into the thickest part of the woods, 
even to the habitations of wild beasts. The 
third night was approaching, and the rain which 
fell in torrents, drenched his clothes without 
calming the fever by which he was devoured. 
‘I will rid myself of this burdensome life,’ he 
cried, ‘and my death, my only refuge from mi- 
sery and dishonour, shall fill with remorse ihe 
futurity of that one who has so cruelly insult- 
ed me. ‘To make her remorse more bitter, I 
will die in her presence. He walked towards 
the castle. The lightning guided him through 
the dreary forest.—At last he perceived the 
turrets of the Castle, and he heard the clock 
strike one. He gained the garden without be- 
ing discovered. A single light glimmered in 
the darkness, and it came from Anna’s room. 
‘ Ah,’ he exclaimed, ‘sleep has fled from her 
eyes, and I will banish it forever by dying at 
her feet.’ He entered the Castle, ran to his 
room, seized a pair of richly mounted pistols, 
given him by the Count, which he hid in his 
bosom, and then repaired to Anna’s apartment. 
His footsteps made her start. ‘Ah,’ she sadly 
exclaimed, ‘ have you found him? Is it he?’ 
‘Itis he,’ replied Jean, presenting himself to 
her in the deplorable condition to which three 
days and two nights of despair had reduced 
him. ‘It is he come to let you enjoy a sight 
worthy of you.’ As he spoke he put one of 
the pistols to his head, but Anna arrested bis 
arm with the rapidity of lightning. ‘Seek not 
to save me,’ said Jean,‘ for you have dishonour- 
ed me. avenge myself, for your life is in m 
hands, but I disdain to take it. Live to ania 
yourself with the death of one who only lived 
to love you.’ Anna threw herself at his feet. 
‘ Jean, dear Jean,’ she said, ‘ forbear for one in- 
stant; one word, one single word, and I. will 
die with thee.’ ‘ My heart is still too soft to 
refuse your request,’ replied Jean, who could 


not resist her solemn appeal. ‘Jean,’ said | This 


| Anna, ‘in the sacred name of my father and of 


= 
the mother who united us |}... h, abandon this 
dreadful’project; your siste: -your betrothed 
acknowled her crime, and implores you 
pardon. Pity her tears and her despair.’ * Di 
you think of the memory of our parents, Anm 
when, on a slight suspicion, you condemned m 
to a life of ignominy? were I coward enoug! 
to survive?’ will share that ignominy, 


becoming your wife.’ What, I give a 


noured man to the daughter of Count Zamoi. 
ski: that is worse than slavery, Anna. Yow 
father forgot to affranchise me because he 
thought his friendship rendered such fermality | 
useless, particularly to his daughter, whos 


love to me was a title of honour. I absolve 


you from your oath. One day you would blushjy 


to be the wife of a slave—I come to save you, 
those blushes, and to die at your feet! Ay} 
these words, having lost his reason from grie/ 7 
and fury, and three days’ wandering without 7 
food in the woods, he pushed the young Coun, 7 
tess from him; she fell senseless to the ground.” 


The report of a pistol roused the whole house- 
hold—Jean was dead! 


Meanwhile Eudosia’s resignation, as she fled | 
from Jean and her cousin, was fast giving way, | 
—‘ Alas!’ said she, as she gazed for the last! 
time on the noble castle ; ‘ I feel | have bidden | 
adieu to happiness for ever.’ She endeavour. 
ed to console herself by thinking of their felici. } 
ty; but, alas! it is painful to sacrifice ourselves 


even to those we love—and that is why such a 


could blame Eudosia’s regrets? During her) 


sacrifice is called virtuous and heroic. 


journey she met a number of peasants whose! 


master had allowed them to be free and happy @ 


for one day; they were celebrating a wedding, | 


and Eudosia turned faint when she beheld the 7 


happy couple. ‘It must be because they recal | 


Jean and Anna,’ she thought. ‘ Have I under. 9 
taken a sacrifice beyond my strength?’ Ah! IJ 
fear I never shall have courage to gaze on her 


happy face. I will live with the unfortunate, § 


and forget that there is happiness in the world.’ 
When she arrived at Wilna, ‘she determined 9 


to devote her time to some hospital. ‘For 1 


year and longer if necessary,’ she said, «I an) 


determined that no one shall know my retreat. 


When I amseparated from all worldly objects, | 


then will I ask, ‘if Jean and Anna enjoy tha§ 
happiness, for which I was not destined.” She 
dismissed her servants and gave them their Ji- 


berty, on condition that, for the space of one jy 
year, they would not return to Zamoiski Cas- 0 
tle; and then repaired to a chapel, were she § 


prayed to be cured of her unfortunate passion. 
A little relieved by this prayer, she went at the 


close of the evening, entirely shrouded in a 
large veil, to an Abbey which she had remark- § 
ed on the road to Wilna. She rung, and the 


door was opened. She asked for an asylum, | 
and was told that this was a Mad House,) 


founded by a rich Polandgr, whose daughter 
* God himself 7 


had been crazy for a long time. 
inspires me,’ exclaimed Eudosia. ‘I am come | 
to devote myself to the unfortunate of this es | 
tablishment.’ She was presented to the sv- 


perior, and begged as a favour to be admitted © 


among the sisters of charity, to whom the care | 
of the insane was committed. She soon be 
came a favourite among her companions, who | 


admired her patience and gentleness. Her | 
care and kindness to the patients committed 7 


to her charge were such as to check the pa- 


roxysms of several, and one was returned to | 


her family. 

A year had expired, and the cell of Evdosia’s 
patient still remained vacant. At last it was 
filled by a young girl found in the streets of 
Wilna, one who, from her unconnected con- 
plaints, was supposed to be crazed from love. § 
Sister Eudosia ran to the cell with her usual f 


zeal and alacrity, and at the first sight she felt 
much interested in this new comer, and she ex- } 


plained this unwonted feeling by some points f 
of resemblance between this ill fated girl and 
a well known and beloved countenance. ‘ Good 
God!’ she cried, ‘I thought first it might be 
—but no, that is not the sweet, sweet 
expression of Anna’s eyes.—How wild sié 
looks; that dreadful sneer bears no resemblance 
to my cousin’s soft and happy smile.—Anna is § 


happy with her husband, and if my absence } 


sometimes clouds their mirth, poor Eudosia is 
soon forgotten by Anna and Jean. ‘ Jean!’ 

3 name "mann aloud, attracted the at- 
tention of the maniac, who had hitherto hung 
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ing on her with a vague mistrust. * Jean,’ 
repeated the unhappy girl, rushing up to Eu- 
dosia, ‘Jean! what name did you pronounce? 
Where is he? seize him—scourge the traitor! 
an hundred pieces of gold for the papers in his 
posom!’—* Heavens! that voice—who art thou? 
speak !’ said Eudosia. * Who am I? that is my 
cecret.—Jean has cursed my name—my name, 
which, noble as it is, he would not share; that 
cursed name you wish to Jearn, and I wish to 
forget it; for it has been my pride and has been 
my misery—Jean prefers that of Eudosia be- 
cause she is not so haughty.—Eudogsia liberates 
her slaves, but 1—tremble if you are not free— 
| have them scourged.’ These words were ar- 
ticulated with the dreadful laugh, which a few 
minutes before Eudosia had compared to the 
sweet and well remembered smile of her cou- 
sin. But her doubts were banished. It is in- 
deed Anna she beheld: Anna, deprived of her 
reason by Jean’s death, had escaped from her 
castle, where, for a year past, she had been 
tenderly and carefully nursed. Some of her 
yassals, who were in pursuit of her, arrived at 
the abbey the next day, and told the deplorable 
story to Eudosia, who thought that hencefor- 
ward she should hate her cousin: But her he- 
roical friendship got the better of this feeling. 
She devoted herself to Anna, and soon her pious 
cares were rewarded. ‘The Countess’ parox- 
ysms became less violent and soon less fre- 
quent; but during her lucid intervals she was 
so miserable, that Eudosia almost regretted the 
skill she had acquired in the hospital of Wilna. 
Princess Liechtensten here finished her story, 
and our tears bore witness to the interest it had 
excited. ‘The personages of the story gave rise 
to many observations, but I spare my readers 
the reading of them, and with their leave, will 
return to Paris. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


THE PRESS. 

In the hands of wisdom and virtue, what a 
moral revolution may not the press effect even 
in this land of liberty? But entrust this great 
safeguard of freedom to profligacy and vice, and 
what a curse will it not be? The passions and 
prejudices of all mankind are managed and ope- 
rated upon exclusively by the press. It gives 
a colouring to the real incidents of life, and por- 
trays in gloomy cclours the history of the past. 
The political world is governed by the edicts of 
the press, as well as the moral. How indispensa- 
ble, therefore, is it, that those who regulate its 
destinies, should be men of character as well as 
information. How important is it, that they 
should have enlarged views of human nature— 
be gifted with acute intellectual perceptions, 
and some experimental knowledge of the world? 
We propose, on some future occasion, to enter 
largely into the merits of the various publica- 
tions which have rank, and exercise an influence 
in this country. In the mean time, we cannot 
but commend the spirit of the following article 
upon the same subject, which we take from the 
Essex Gazette. It is fraught with a noble bear- 
ing, and deserves to be read with more than 
common attention. 

‘The safety of our free institutions is neces- 
sarily connected with the freedom of the press. 
So long as our periodicals are in the hands of 
upright, intelligent, and independent men, so 
long will the liberties of the country present 
a bulwark of defence—a front to the encroach- 
ments of civil or ecclesiastical tyranny, stronger 
and firmer than the million of bayonets of our 
soldiery, although they should bristle in perpe- 
tual readiness along our mighty borders. Our 
danger lies not in the hestility of other nations. 
It is not the torrent of invasion which is to over- 
Whelm us. But it is the earthquake which our 
own vices may nurture into fearful maturity, 
which may hereafter upheave the foundations 
of the republic, and cast down its colossal pil- 
lars. The evil lies at home—and the remedy 
must be there also. The voice of the people is 
the supreme Jaw of the country; and alas, for its 
prosperity and happiness, if that voice shall be 
the response of moral depravity! 

_ “Our numerous periodicals exercise a vast 
influence upon the public mind. They are the 
Moral thermometers, wheréby the great multi- 
tude graduate their opinions. They are in the 
hands of all; of the unlearned, es well ag the 
Profound in knowledge; and when made the 

‘ustruments of party violence, of sectarian zeal, 

of political or religious enthusiasm, or of the 


baleful precepts of infidelity, they become pro- 


lific sources of evil. Like barks, bearing from 
the land of pestilence the red and foul conta- 
gion, they spread their pestiferous influence far 
and wide throughout the land. They appeal to 
those evil passions which slumber in the human 
heart—they give full license tothe extravagances 
of popular prejudice—they ferment and cherish 
the unkindly jealousies, which set one portion 
the community in hostile array against ano- 
ther. 

“‘ Against this outpouring of evil, the truly vir- 
tuous portion of the community should make a 
stand—not by direct proscription—-not by fet- 
tering the press, the mouth-piece of liberty and 
equal rights--but by a just discrimination in the 
all-important disposal of their patronage. Let 
them extend the arm of support to such periodi- 
cals as stand forth, “unbribed and unbought,” 
the defenders of rational religion and morality, 
the consistent advocates of sound and virtuous 
principles, and the unwavering and independent 
pioneers in the great cause of human improve- 
ment. Let them support such editors as are 
capable of sustaining and adding dignity to their 
highly responsible stations; men, who unite with 
their literary qualifications, an independence 
which scorns to bow down to the idols of the 
multitude, and an integrity of purpose which no 
circumstances can pervert; and who would rather 
court destruction in stemming the tide of popu- 
lar evil, than to bask in the sunshine of applause, 
obtained by pulling down the dykes which con- 
fine its dark waters, alreadyroused into commo- 
tion and swelling above their confines, 

‘** There are such men in the community; and 
they deserve support. There are men, whose 
minds are not limited to the degrading employ- 
ment of plunging into the disgusting reservoir 
of modern politics, and holding communion with 
its foul and unseemly contents; who shun with 
equal abhorrence, the fanaticism of religious 
zeal; and the licentious doctrines of infidel de- 
pravity; and who hold themselves in readiness 
to denounce iniquity wherever it may be found; 
in the halls of legislation, or the altars which 
man has erected for the worship of the Most 
High God. In the hands of such men, the press 
will always prove the palladium of our liberties. 
Its conductors will never shrink from the respon- 
sibility of their trust; but, when the hour of 
danger is at hand, they will be found at the 
post of their duty, faithful sentinels on the watch- 
tower of liberty, marking the coming of the 
tempest, and listening to the first mutterings of 
its thunder.” — Toilet. 


A NICE POINT OF HONOUR. 


“There happened a few weeks ago to be an 
election in the country (I forget exactly where 
at which the rustic politicians speechitied with 
great violence, so much so as to attract the at- 
tention of the London newspapers, one of 
which published a lampoon upon the meeting, 
ridiculing especially a Mr. Jones, who appear- 
ed the most violent orator in it. Now Jones 
being a fiery and ambitious spirit, was enraged 
almost to madness at finding himself and his 
speech gibbetted to the public derision, and 
determined in his indignation to find out his 
satirist. Accordingly he wrote to the editor, 
who would give him no information; he then 
came up to town (so infuriated was he,) and 
being on inquiry told, I suppose, that Sir Na- 
thaniel Callaghan was the author of every wit- 
ty and severe thing that came out, he hasten- 
ed to the residence of our friend, and asked 
him point-blank, if he was the author of sucha 
pasquinade in such a newspaper? Nat, who 
had read and admired the lampoon, could not 
resist this tempting opportunity, and replied, 
that he must beg to be excused answering the 
question; which Jones understandin g, of course, 
to be an admission, immediately poured forth 
upon hima tremendous volley of abuse, which 
he accompanied by a short, but vigorous ap- 
plication of his material, in retaliation of Calla- 
ghan’s supposed moral scourge. Having done 
which, he ran out of the house, leaving its own- 
er, as you may suppose, astounded. When he 
recovered his self-possession, he of course be- 
gan to consider what was to bedone. He had 
been abused and thrashed under very peculiar 
and perplexing circumstances, Hisassailant was, 
unfortunately, not a gentleman, and therefore 
could not be pistolled. To bring action of bat- 
tery, would not be a satisfactory proceeding. 
How, then, was the insult to be avenged? 
[rishmen are the special pleaders of the law of 
honour, and our friend was involving himself 
in all the subtleties of that code, in order to 
come at a form of procedure, and to collect all 
the precedents with which he was acquainted, 


which should meet the circumstances of the 
case. But after thinking all day upon the sub- 
ject, he found his brain conipletely bothered, 
without being ever the nearer the object of 
his inquiry; so that there was a strong proba- 
bility that he would be obliged to pocket his 
licking, from being unable to find any decision 
upon the singular point which he wished to 
elucidate, Next day, however, he was revisit- 
ed by Mr. Jones, who came to make a thou- 
sand apologies for the outrage which he had 
offered him, and which was not intended for 
him, inasmuch as he had since discovered the 
real claimant in the author of the lampoon. 
Sir,” answered Nat, “ you have relieved me 
from much embarrassment: ever since I re- 
ceived the favour which you allude to, I have 
been studying how to acquit myself of the ob- 
ligation; but as I find the thing was a mistake, 
and not intended for me, my course is clear, 

namely, to return it to you.” And accordingly 
he gave the fellow a sound drubbing.—Eng, 

Paper. 


For tae Lovers or Sturr.—Miss Ara- 
bella Scinderilla Georgietta Gulielmina Clish- 
maclaver Petweet, was the only daughter of 
fond parents; she was in the early bloom and 
gay promise of sixteen, She was beautiful be- 
yond the fairest of her sex—beyond all paral- 
lel of earthly perfection. Her radiant eyes 
were like two rival suns in the arch of hea- 
ven’s firmament; her forehead was smooth and 
fair as the seven times polished alabaster; her 
maidenly cheeks were like two luscious peach- 
es, glowing with a gentle red, inviting and yet 
shrinking from the kisses of the breeze; her 
lips were the exact copy and sweet semblance 
of two delicate slices of ripe water-melon, so 
red and so inviting; her teeth were not like 
those of mortal mouths, so fair, so white--they 
were evidently made to set off her heavenly 
countenance, rather than for the gross pur- 
poses of mastication; her neck was graceful as 
the swan’s, and smooth, and white, and clear 
as the fairest spermaceti candle. But were we 
to attempt to describe each of her indescribable 
we should never have done—suf- 
ice it to say, in all personal loveliness she was 
perfection itself doubly perfected; and her 
mind was every way fitted to adorn so fair a 
person. Such was Miss Arabella Scinderilla 
Georgietta Gulielmina Clishmaclaver Petweet; 
and yet she was mortal—yes, she was mortal as 
the mortalest! How shall we relate the heart- 
rending tale—we won’t try.—V. Constel. 


ORIGIN OF THE GiAouR. Lord Byron’s well 


) | known poem, by this title, was suggested by a 


romantic incident, of which the following, as 
gathered from Moore’s Life of the noble poet, is 
the substance. When he was in Athens, as he 
was one day returning from bathing in the 
Pireus, he met a procession going down to exe- 
cute the cruel sentence of the Mahommedan 
law on a Turkish female who had violated one 
of its precepts—which sentence was, to be sew- 
ed up in a sack, and thrown alive into the sea. 
He interfered to prevent its execution ; and as 
some hesitation was manifested at obeying his 
orders, he drew a pistol and threatened to shoot 
the leader of the escort, unless he suspended 
his cruel purpose and went with him immediately 
to the house of the Aga. On this the man com- 
plied, and Lord Byron succeeded, partly by 
threats, and partly by bribery and entreaty, in 
procuring the girl’s pardon, on condition of her 
leaving Athens. He then conveyed her insafety 
to the convent, and despatched her off at night 
to Thebes, whereshe found a safe asylum.—ZJ0. 


For THe Lovers or Foreign News.—We 
learn from the last arrivals that the Turks have 
actually got possession of Constantinople ; that 
the Greeks are likely to maintain their footing 
on the face of the earth; that the Autocrat of 
Russia is now complete master of the north of 
Europe; that there is little doubt that Don Mi- 
guel is the greatest scoundrel of the present 
day; and that Ferdinand VII. being interested 
in other petticoats, has of late neglected to em- 
broider any more for the Virgin Mary. What 
effect these things will produce on the general 
state of Europe, or what will be the result to 
the interests of this country,time must disclose. 
There is no doubt, however, that flour will 
hereafter be in very considerable demand, and 
that cotton will continue to be manufactured 


ia pretty large quantities. —V. Y. Constellation. 


= : 

For Tue Lovers oF Domestic News.—We 
stop the press to announce that the North Ri- 
ver was discovered to be on fire this morning, 


opposite the Palisadoes, by the sloop Kerren- 


happuch, which passed there about 3 o’clock, 
and with much ado escaped destruction by the 
devouring element. As it was, the pitch was 


in several places melted from her seams, and 
her anchor was entirely consumed. We have 
this account from Captain Conchshell himself, 
on whose character for veracity, the public may 
place implicit reliance. He states that the 
splendour of the scene was grand beyond all 
conception; that the light reflected from the 
Palisadoes was so brilliant that a blind man 
could read the smallest print with perfect ease; 
and that the sturgeons could be plainly seen 
moving to and fro at the bottom of the river, 
and that they appeared to be very much fright- 
ened.—Ibid. 


So_irupE.—NSolitude enables us to live inde- 

ndent. ‘There is no misfortune it cannot al- 
eviate; no sorrow it will not soften. It adds dig- 
nity to the character, and gives fresh vigour to 
the powers of the mind: it enlarges the sphere 
of action, and ripens the seeds of judgment.— 
Zimmerman. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
For the Philadelphia Album. 
EGOTISM. 

I have been in many lands; I have tra- 
versed the greater portion of the miscalled 
civilized globe; I have been scorched by the 
southern sun, and frozen by the Polar snow; 
I have revelled in the splendour and the 
blaze of European courts, and traversed the 
rose-scented gardens of Cashmere. I have 
been in the hut of the Swiss peasant, on his 
own free and unconquerable mountains; in 
the sheeling of the Scotch Covenanter, and 
heard his fervent, yet simple prayer, swell 
upward on the balmy breeze; in the crowd- 
ed streets of smoky London; in the gay 
walks of Paris; on the glorious Strada at 
Madrid; along the yet beautiful canals of 
fallen Venice, and heard the wild and pas- 
sionate song of the humble gondolier echo 
from the distant shore, and grow more me- 
lodious as it died away in the beautiful 
moonlight. All these things have I seen, 
heard, and felt; and nowI have returned to 
my own beloved land, wearied with the 
fruitless, thankless search of a phantom— 
Wiser I have become, I doubt not; better, I 
doubt. I was told, ere I departed, that tra- 
velling into foreign lands, and dwelling 
upon the many splendours of the old world, 
would give me a distaste for the country of 
my birth, and embitter every succeeding 
hour which should be passed upon my own 
free soil. I did not believe it then; I do 
not believe itnow. I went hence with high 
and glorious hopes, and prospects which 
might have been envied by an emperor. I 
have returned, improved in mind and in- 
vigorated in body, but worn with care. 
That “ fire and motion of the soul,” which 
is “‘ quenchless evermore,” and cannot “ tire 
of ought but rest,” now burns but feebly in 
my once high-beating bosom. Collision 
with the world has but served to show me 
that friendship is false, and love evanescent, 
except in the dear, immediate round of the 
domestic circle. I have returnd with mat- 
ter for many a tale, and food for many a 
wonderful recital, or almost improbable le- 
gend. I have seen many of earth’s angels 
in my erratic course; I have seen all the 
beauties of form and mind, which ever poet, 
in his wildest rhapsody imagined, concen- 
trated in one piece of earth’s frail clay, and 


have looked on it unmoved. Mine isthe - 
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love that can “look on tempests, and be 
never shaken.”? Whether whirled in the 
giddy vortex of pleasure, or seated in the 
quiet solitude of my chamber, my thoughts 
have reverted to one dear form that was far 
away; but the fadeless impress of which, 
dwelt undying on the pages of my beart. 
Yes, when bowing low at beauty’s shrine, 
and teaching the tongue to utter adulation 
which the heart sanctioned not, my weary 
and thirsty spirit has turned, as to rills of 
pure and living water, to the remembrance 
of her unpretending and simple beauty, and 
the fever of my soul has been assuaged. 
Her mild, soft eyes, turned up to mine in 
solemn trust, her parting adjuration, “take 
care of yourself for my sake,” have been 
with me in sorrow and in joy, in pleasure 
and peril, and been asa wall of adamant to 
shield and to protect me from the destroy- 
er’s wiles. And they have protected me; 
and now willl reap my reward. I will en- 
joy more true and genuine bliss by my own 
quiet hearth, with those who love me, and 
those whom [ love around me, than in all 
my feverish wanderings, in all my futile at- 
tempts to attain “‘ the unreached paradise of 
my despair.” Let others, who, like me, are 
unsatisfied with the heaven of their own 
homes, go, as I did, to distant lands—and 
they will return, as I have, chagrined and 
disappointed, and fully impressed with the 
truth as well as beauty of the poet’s line— 


“There is no place like Home.”’ 
ROMONT. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Satrurpay, May 15, 1830. 


With the present number we send to the 
agents of this and several other journals, a 
prospectus and a specimen of this work. 
Those who feel favourably disposed towards 
this journal, and are willing to act as agents, 
will please forward their names, that they 
may be added to our list. The usual per 
centage, that is twenty per cent. on all mo- 
nies collected, or every sixth copy, will be 
allowed. 


We are somewhat reluctant to publish a 
letter we have received, signed ‘ Geral- 
dine.”’? Although apparently written with a 
crow quill, and bya female hand; we much 
question whether the writer is the lady 
whom ‘ Harold” has rendered somewhat 
noted. That gentleman is at present on a 
journey of pleasure for the purpose of re- 
cruiting his spirits, which have suffered ma- 
terially through the harsh conduct of his fair 
inamorata, Assoonas he returns, the letter 
shall be submitted to his inspection, and we 
will abide his judgment, whether it shall 
appear in print or otherwise. In the mean 
time, our new correspondent need be under 
no alarm. Her letter shall be answered either 
by Harold or some other knight of equal 
gallantry. One who can pen so pretty an 
epistle, should not be neglected. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

We saw in one of the newspapers of last 
week a statement, that an advertisement for 
a clerk in said paper had elicited several 
hundred applicants. This is a lamentable 
state of society, but one which, in our view, 
should rather be attributed to the applicants 
themselves, than to any lack of employment 
on the partof the public. It seldom occurs 


that enterprising and industrious young 
men are’ long in search of the means of sub- 
sistence, and if the histories of the hundred 
applicants were inquired into, we would 
find two-thirds of them had departed from 
the ways of temperance and industry, and a 
greater portion of the remaining number did 
not possess energy of character sufficient to 
render them serviceable in any line of bu- 
siness whatever. 


It should be understood by the young 
men of the present day, that industry aad 
unflagging perseverance are indispensable in 
the prosecution of any undertaking. Com- 
petition has extended its influence to such 
a degree in almost every pursuit, whether 
professional or mechanical, that it requires 
the utmost attention in any enterprise to 
render its prosecution profitable and suc- 
cessful. It may be erroneous, but we were 
ever inclined to the opinion, that in most 
mechanical pursuits a man can scarcely do 
otherwise than thrive, if he devotes stead- 
fast attention to it; and it is an undeniable 
fact, that of all those who have been com- 
pelled to avail themselves of the benefit of 
the insolvent law, two-thirds of them have 
been induced to that unfortunate measure 
through their own negligence or extrava- 
gance. True, there are exceptions, as in 
some cases misfortune appears to pursue the 
virtuous as a curse; but these are few—and 
the whole history of crime and poverty may 
rather be traced to an undue indulgence of 
indolence and the passions, than to any 
other cause. 


MISFORTUNE. 

No description of misfortune is so lament- 
able as that which induces both to the loss 
of reputation and fortune. And yet in the 
history of human affairs, there are many ex- 
amples of thisdescription. Men willstrug- 
gle with the most enduring perseverance in 
a resolute attempt to recover the ground 
they have lost through inadvertency and 
ruinous speculations, and in that struggle, 
of a necessity, they will forego some of the 
finer traits of honour by which they were 
previously characterized. Yet for this, they 
are frequently denounced and estimated as 
the vilest of the vile. We remember an ex- 
ample of this description: a young man of 
honourable moral temperament, sometime 
since commenced business in this city; he 
connected himself unfortunately with a 
scoundrel, who soon after proving such, the 
young man immediately and undisguisedly 
sought an opportunity of dissolving the con- 
nexion. This was at length effected by his 
giving his partner a specified sum, and be- 
coming responsible for all the debis for 
which they were jointly liable. If he con- 
tinued the connexion he was certain of 
ruin; if he dissolved it on the terms pro- 
posed, the prospect of ruin was more remote, 
but still it was almost unavoidable. To 
protract the catastrophe, therefore, and with 
some faint hope of being able to relieve 
himself, through patient industry, of the bur- 
then which then pressed upon him, he be- 
came responsible for all the debts of himself 
and coadjutor, and dissolved the connexion. 
The issue was such as he feared. He pro- 
tracted for a long period the public an- 
nouncement of his insolvency, but in doing 
so, he gradually alienated his friends and 
lost his reputation, by borrowing money from 
those friends, which he in yain struggled to 


repay. At last his difficulties gathered to 
a head and burst. He was a bankrupt, void 
both of character and reputation. He gazed 
round upon the dreary world, and all those 
who had once extended to him the hand of 
friendship, looked cold and askance. By 
many to whom he had promised payment of 
their demands, be was pronounced a villain. 
Every thing conspired to render him ob- 
noxious to society, and in all the horrors of 
despair he left the city. 

True, he has one friend who watched his 
course, and knew his heart through every 
proceeding. That friend believes him among 
the noblest of God’s creatures, and though 
he has often heard denunciationsand anathe- 
mas lavished upon the unfortunate, he would 
sooner trust him with “ his life, his fortune 
and his sacred honour,” than any living 
being! 

Such is the world. 


Sudden excitements are as frequently productive 
of evil as of good. Men should never suffer them- 
selyes to be prejudiced by any irregular or inflamed 
sympathy, and whilst the influence of that prejudice 
existed to decide in a question of importance to the 
life or happiness of an individual, or to the well-be- 
ing of the community, Yet as we are human, 
we cannot restrain the impulses of the heart, how- 
ever important a control these impulses may have 
upon the decision of the judgment and the ex- 
ercise of the understanding. In the whole history 
of mankind how seldom are recorded exaniples, 
where the dictates of the sympathies were over- 
mastered by the mind! ‘The heart, where there is 
heart, and the passions where passions are violent, 
too frequently hold tyranny over the judgment. 
The fallibility of the *‘ soft Triumvir” is parallel 
with a large portion of the history of human na- 
ture, and the stern virtue of the Roman father is an 
anomaly in the history of parental conduct that has 
been seldom imitated for the sake of true patriot- 
ism. Weare all more or less the creatures of our 
passions, prejudices, habits, and education, Ex- 
citements, therefore, when traced to their true ori- 
gin, are dangerous to good order, to public peace, 
and to private happiness. No decision is just when 
made under their influence—no conduct is impartial 


And yet our 


decisions, legal and otherwise, are someway go- 


in which their operation has agency. 
verned by prejudice and excitement. The heart, 
despite of the stern philosophy which justice bids 
us exercise, invariably warps the understanding. 
Even when most disposed to place reliance on the 
impartiality of our discriminating faculties, the sym- 
pathies and prejudices of our nature still triumph, 
and in leaning to what we esteem equity, we. only 
practice the requirements of a course of thought and 
reasoning, that has been instilled in us through 
training and education. 

The man whose opinions are readily formed, and 
as readily abandoned, possesses a dangerous judg- 
ment. He is unfit to decide in a case of life and 
death—unfit to dictate in any course of policy in 
which important interests are at stake. 


Enthusiasts and fanatics are closely allied 
to madmen, and they who are suddenly ex- 
cited and as suddenly depressed, may not be 
depended on longer than their fit of grief or 
joy continues. Decision of character is a 
sterling quality, but it can be displayed as 
well in admitting and correcting an error, 
as in advocating an honest opinion. 


A Biltimore vender of lottery tickets, a 
busines by the way that seems fast falling 
into gmeral disrepute, says, in an advertise- 
ment jecommending his own office, that but 
one pjize so high as ten thousand dollars has 
been jold in that city for several years. This 
recommendation, isalmost equal to standing 
two chances to be killed by lightning to 


onedf drawing a high prize, which it is as- 


serted is the case with those whe are the 
holders of a single ticket in most of those 
lotteries delusively termed popular. 


West’s celebrated picture of Christ Re 
jected will be removed from thiscity ina few 
days. Those who have not witnessed this 
magnificent effort of the most celebrated 
American painter, would do well to avail 
themselves of an opportunity immediately, 
as it is probable the painting will never 
again be exhibited in this place. 


The Catskill Recorder tells us we ne- 
glected to credit an article extracted from 
that paper, entitled “Genius.”” We plead 
guilty, and shall endeavour to do better in 
future. Take the mote from thine own eye, 
brother Gates. Whence came the “ Dying 


Hour,” published in the last Recorder with- 
out credit? 


The Working Men appear to be gaining 
ground throughout the country. They have 
triumphed with signal success both at Al- 
bany, New York, and at Wilmington, Del. 
Let them but hold fast the principles on 
which their cause is based, and keep to each 
other in unison, and there is no question as 
to their important agency in the selection 
of legislative and other offices in the gift of 
the people, 


On the prospect of establishing a new 


paper at Salem, N, J., the Trenton Empo- 
rium says :— 

* Something of the kind is called for to 
relieve that community from the odium 
which has been cast over it, by the publica- 
tions of an unprincipled clan of blackguards 
and back-biters, who, though cordially de- 
spsed by the better class of the people, pre- 
tend to represent public sentiment.” 


The editor of the Literary Subaltern, in 
some preliminary observations to a chapter 
of abuse, written for the especial benefit of 
the New England Review, alludes thus mo- 
destly to himself:— 


““We have not the vanity to believe, that 
there is among our readers, an individual 
who cares the value of a rushlight about 
the printers, or the editor of this paper, or 


one who feels any interest in our ultimate 
fate.” 


A youth of move humble pretensions we 
have rarely met withal! 


Lady Byron.—The following is the con- 
cluding paragraph of an able criticism of 
Lady Byron’s letter, which has just appear- 
ed in the Charleston Gazette :— 


“The epistle of Lady Byron satisfies us 
of one thing, she is a cold, heartless, and 
indifferent woman, eaten up with the pride 
belonging to her station in society, and 
mentally diseased with the vanities which 
grow out of her own pretensions to literary 
repute. Out of this peculiarity, we think, 
much of her conduct towards her husband 
has arisen. He himself, has said ‘she wrote 
verses, which were good by accident.’ In 
the breast of a woman like Lady Byron such 
an Opinion, reaching her ears, would no 
doubt engender the fellest sentiments of 
hatred. We know the great stress laid upon 
trifles of this nature—we also know, there 
is no fiend so unforgiving, as an exposed or 
slighted pretender. Whatever may have 
been the faults and failings of the husband, 
the wife must be accounted a woman, whose 
heart was a waste of sterility, upon which 
the sun of affection could never generate a 
single flower.” 


Such generally have been the sentiments 
expressed, in relation to this unfeeling and 
gratuitous production. 
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The Catskill Recorder justly reprimands 
the Americah press for lukewarmness in 
raising native writers, and quotes the in- 
stance of Miss Davidson, whose posthumous 
roductions were suffered to lie unnoticed 
upon the shelves of our booksellers, until the 
high encomium of the London Quarterly 
Review brought them into notice. 


The Living Skeleton.—The subjoined no- 
tice of this anomaly is from the New York 


Constellation. 


“He is clad in garments that closely fit 
his person, so as to exhibit his shape and 
size to the best advantage. He wears a kind 
of jerkin tied closely round his body; a pair 
of small clothes that hug bis nether limbs 
as close as the stockinnet of which they are 
composed, can make them; and a pair of 
bose divested of the calf, and otherwise so 
reduced as perfectly to fit his “shrunk 
shank,” exhibiting the veriest pair of drum- 
sticks that ever supported mortal man. 

« But with all this diminution of flesh, he 
is lively, cheerful, and rather inclined to 
be witty—at least, as his antipodes in flesh, 
the merry Falstaff, said, he is ‘the cause of 
wit in others,’ who think his bones a very 
proper object to crack a joke upon. He can 
dance, too, and we understand will go a 
cotillon equal to any lady in the country; 
the only bar to this exercise being the ex- 
trusion of certain envious bones on the bot- 
tom of his feet, which, having no flesh to 
contend with, have absolutely got through 
the skin. 

“That he can walk and exercise so well 
as he does, is really astonishing; and we can 
account for it only on the supposition that 
his muscles, what there is of them, are made 
of the very best materials, and endowed with 
a vigour beyond that of more fleshy mortals. 
He eats‘and drinks and sleeps, and digests 
his food,as well as any man; and his system 
apparently discharges the various natural 
anerene as well as if he had a mountain of 

esh. 

* But his present attenuated condition is 
not the only distinguishing trait in his cha- 
racter. He hasbeenaheroinhisday. He 
fought in the last war; he was at the battle 
of Plattsburgh, and was one of those who 
voluntecred totake up the bridge to prevent 
the passage of the enemy, and boasts of hav- 
ing removed the last plank. He also,as he 
says, in company with another inan, sur- 
rounded and made prisoners of three British 
soldiers; and for his share in this exploit, 
received the apellation of General Bona- 
parte, which he has retained ever since.” 


THEATRICAL. 
On Monday evening last, Mr. Booth per- 


sonated Romeo to the Juliet of Mrs. Flynn, 
formerly Miss Twibell. Romeoand Juliet 
isa play that never can be performed with 
any degree of perfection. It is intended 
rather for the closet than the stage, and we 
were astonished to see the genius of Booth 
embody so many of its beauties as he did, on 
the occasion referred to. Mrs. Flynn acted 
with great propriety. There is, however,a 
peculiar sameness and whining tone in this 
lady’s voice, which is remarked to great dis- 
advantage. Her gait on the stage is also 
absurdly artificial. She has an excellent 
figure, and fine features. We should say, 
With care and practice, she would make an 
actress of merit. Mr. Rowbotham played 
with his usual spirit and excellence. The 
house was not full, containing probably 
three hundred dollars. 

Jefferson, Warren, and Mrs. Willis are 
playing at Norfolk. Cooper has an engage- 
ment there, in which he has been highly 
successful, 

Little Miss Lane isat Cincinnati. Clara 
Fisher is entertaining the southerners. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
The Irish Shield for April is as spirited as 
ever. Of Moore’s Byron, the editor says: 


“The man that can read Moore’s Life of 
Byron without feeling bis heart leap within 
him under the touch of sympathy, hasa soul 
destitute of every chord that could vibrate 
the music of moral affection—a soul as dead 
and chilled as that which freezes the torpid 
sensations of the second-rate scribble in Phi- 
ladelphia, who vainly raised his assinine 
hoof to accomplish what the paws of lions 
could not achieve. Moore piously draws 
aside the veil in which calumny had shroud- 
ed the radiant perfections of his hero—and 
in the rapture of the glowing feelings of de- 
light, discants with enthusiasm on his heroic 
virtues, and sublime poetic attributes. The 
picture he discloses, exhibits humanity in 
the most brilliant light. In a word, he at 
once analyses and describes; he delineates 
Byron’s character as a painter would depict 
the figure and face of his mistress, full of 
symmetry, grace, and eloquent expression, 
with softened eyes, beaming with dimpled 
smiles and pouting lips, shedding the fra- 
grance of a rosy bloom.” . 

He pronounces Miss Da Ponte, who has 
elicited so many praises from our neighbours 
of Gotham, to be quite a common-place 
singer. Indeed, from some notices we have 
seen lately, we cannot but think the genius 
of this lady has been overrated. The Shield 
says:— 

“The songs of this Signorina want the 
sparkling vivacity, the strong effect and 
passionate spirit, to which we often listened 
in the strains of the charming Garcia; but 


every thing the latter uttered was chaste, 
and distinctly and musically articulated.” 


However eccentric, we believe this to be 
an honest opinion. The editor of the Shield 
is evidently a man of genius:—true, it is 
somewhat redundant and irregular, but the 
independence he bas displayed in giving a 
true picture of the imbecile editor of the 
New York Mirror, is, to us, sufficient proof 
of his discrimination and honesty. 


We have been fayoured with the perusal of Serto- 
rius, a Tragedy, written by David Paul Brown, Esq. 
of this city, and intehded as a present to Mr. E. 
Forrest. Although not a production of remarka- 
ble strength or originality, it is certainly a perfor- 
mance of considerable literary merit, and fully en- 
titles the author to a respectable rank among dra- 
matic writers of the present day. The writer ap- 
pears to have been desirous to keep within the rules 
of correct composition, rather than sacrifice the li- 
terary merits of his piece to trickery and stage ef- 
fect, a fault in which too many of our dramatic au- 
thors indulge. ‘The production throughout, is a 
chaste performance, some of its passages are strong 
and highly fraught with poetry, others again are not 
so elevated as might be expected from the well 
known abilities of the writer.—In the following 
passage for example, in which Sertorius is encour- 
aging Perpenna on the ficld of battle after the re- 
pulse of the latter, the resemblance to some of 
Shakspeare’s lines cannot but be noticed— 

Sertorius says, 

‘* The Gods are ever with the brave, Perpenna, 
Till we diffide in them: our doubts are traitors 

To heaven and to us, and antedate our doom, 

The craven heart that shuns impending peril, 
Expires on its own spear, while dauntless courage 
Grapples with death, and sendsits terrors from him. 
Had I a thousand lives, and each immortal, 

Pd jeopard all for the last hour of honour.” —Page 57. 

Here is a gleam of fancy: 
**But see, my Marcia, where the golden day 
Gilds yon sky-helmed mount with purple hues 
Like fabled dolphins, varying as it dies.”—Page 70. 

Here’ is a passage which we like better. It is not 
selected, however, because of its pre-eminence over 
many others with which the production abounds, 
but that it has already been noticed by an intelligent 
feritic, and is a fair sample of the general produc- 
tion.—When Sertorius is solicited to accept of prof- 


fered aid, and march against his country, he ex-| 


| claims—— 


‘** Talk not of hazard—I dare hazard all 

But that, without which, all is penury; 

The cherished, priceless, peerles jewel—honour. 

When on the borders of the rapid Rhone, 

Arm’d cap-a-pie in massy mail I stood, 

W hile the huge billows thundered for their prey, 

I paused not to appreciate the peril, 

But plunged at once, like Curtius, in the gulf, 

Haply to live or die. ”I'was for my country !— 

But when you ask, that to destroy that country 

I should shake hands with her inveterate foe, 

And sell myself to shame, immortal shame, 

I tremble—and profess myself a coward. 

I cannot do it!—shuddering nature dare not. 

Pharos.—*“ Yet noble Quintus— 

Sertorius.—“ Urge me no more—my resolution’s 
deaf—and cannot hear you.”—Page 18. 


When Sertorius sees Marcia with her father, 


Marcellus, he says: 

‘‘ Ever gentle Mareia! the rude, unsparing blasts 

Of savage war have blanched thy maiden cheek; 

Cheer up, my fair one—for the spring of peace 

Shall pluck the lily from that faded brow, 

Ani plant its roses there; why shouldst thou droop? 

No cankerous cares corrode thy youthful heart, 

Or trace their channels through these vestal veins, 

Marcellus. **If flowers fade upon her virgin cheek 
Tis not for want of dew!”—Page 30. 


We trust that Mr. Forrest will bring this piece 
out in Philadelphia, if his engagements will permit 
of his producing it at all. 


The premature death and the extraordinary ge- 
nius of Lucretia Maria Davidson, a young female, 
born at Plattsburgh, New York, and recognised as 
the author of much delightful poetry, has been a 
subject of sympathy and attention not only in this 
country but abroad. The London Quarterly Re- 
view, of a late date, contains a long biographical no- 
tice of this young person, who is pronounced to have 
been one of the most rarely gifted examples of pre- 
cocity of mind ever known in any age or country. 
It is stated by her biographer ** that when only four 
years old, her childish compositions, though thrown 
into rude sketches and half formed letters, consisted 
of explanatory drawings upon the leaves of the lit- 
tle books of her invention. 

Our attention has been elicited to this subject 
from a perusal of the following eloquent passage 
which occurs in an address delivered before the Al- 
bany Institute by an intelligent member of that in- 
stitution. 

After having remarked that New York added to 
the list of its native writers several, who, though 
born and educated in New England, had resided in 
New York, the writer in reference to the biography 
of Miss Davidson, said: 


** Whoever reads the latest number, but one, of 
the London Quarterly, will there find the taste and 
feelings of the British public, doing homage, through 
a medium by which our country has often been as- 
sailed, to the careless effusions of an untutored girl, 
who never dreamed, in her wildest visions, that 
she was to win such honour to her native state. 
When | read this elegant and spontaneous tribute 
to the intrinsic loveliness of ‘Truth, Simplicity and 
Virtue, I forgot every feeling of resentment I had 
harboured towards the conductors of that review. 
I could only think of them as descendants, with us, 
from a common lineage—the lineage of Spencer and 
Sydney, of Shakspeare and of Milton—as brethren 
of the same family, speaking the same language, 
worshipping at the same altar, and clerishing the 
same emotions with ourselves. And when I remem- 
bered that that the pages of that distinguished jour- 
nal were to be read not only by the millions for 
whose use it was primarily intended, but wherever 
the energy of Britain had planted her power or con- 
veyed her language, I could not but feel how much 
the glory: of a nation depended on its authors; and 
this feeling swelled to an admiring estimate of the 
superiority of letters, when I reflected that the ‘na- 
tive wood-notes’ warbled by this child of fancy, 
would probably do more to make known and to im- 
mortalize the village of her birth, than the splendid 
victories achieved on its banks and waters!” 


J nFFERsON.—The following is a passage from the 
able review of Jefferson’s works, published in the 
last number of the North American Review. Its 
tone cannot but be relished by every intelligent and 
independent reader: 


‘‘Mr. Jefferson’s mind partook of the character 
which he wished to communicate to society. His 
speculations all manifest a feeling of independence, 
which allowed no authority to restrain him in the 
indulgence of his thoughts.—IJt is remarkable, that 
he never quotes the opinion of any other as the 
foundation or motive of his own. In whatever ye- 
spect he held the reputation of the great or learned, 
he did not pay them the deference of receiving 
their belief or their doctrines without investigation; 
for there are few fancies so extravagant in morals 


riod or other, the countenance of great names, and 
to have been allowed by their sanction to pass cur- 
rent in society. Men learn early to give up their 
understanding; and relieve themselves from doubt, 
by reposing their confidence on superiority. Edu- 
cation too often begins by dictating to the infant in- 
tellect what is above its comprehension, and, with 
the best designs on the part of parents and instrue- 
tors, the young are expected to express their con- 
viction before their judgment can be informed, 
Thus is produced a most unhappy inversion of the 
operations of the mind. Assent is made to preeede 
inquiry, and the young, instead of being wise, are 
made credulous. 

Mr. Jefferson recommends to a young friend and 
relative a habit of the mind which allows the great- 
est indulgence to the spirit of research, tempered at 
the same time by just apprehensions of error or de- 
ceit,—a habit which is called by those who practice 
it, free inquiry, and by those who condemn it, free 
thinking. 

Mr. Jefferson has certainly expressed his belief 
and his doubts on religious subjects without re- 
straint. In dissenting from the opinion of others 
whose piety and wisdom are entitled to veneration, 
he has not undertaken to advance his own with the 
pride or bitterness of a sectarian. He has not conde- 
scended to disguise his sentiments for fear of pro- 
voking opposition, nor has he been ambitious to ob- 
trude them on the public in the conceit of making 
converts. 


We wish not to conceal, nor would it be worthy 
of our candor, in reviewing the writings of Mr. 
Jefferson, to attempt to conceal the fact, that his 
sentiments on some points of the Christian religion 
are hostile to our own; nor is it to be inferred, that, 
because we advocate the liberty of unrestrained 
discussion of even the most sacred subjects, that we 
feel any complaisance for some of the conclusions 
to which he arrived. It is in dissenting from him 
that we recommend a latitude of investigation, 
which will evince the confidence of the advocate, 
and result in the best vindication of the cause. Why 
should we suspend the exercise of our highest fa- 
culties upon a subject infinitely important above all 
others, and do religion the discredit of supposing’ 
that, lest we become sceptical by inquiry, prudence 
would recommend a quiescent submission of the 
understanding?” 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


In an action for slander, tried at the late Mon- 
mouth (New Jersey) Cireuit, in which the defend- 
ant was proved to have circulated reports of an infa- 
mous character, against the reputation of a youn 
lady, the jury awarded four thousand dollars da- 
mages. 

A fire took place about 10 o’clock, on Sunday 
morning, inthe Dove Paper Mill owned by Mr. ‘Tho- 
mas Amies, on Mill Creek, about ten and a half 
miles from the city, which was totally consumed, 
scarcely any thing having been saved. We under- 
stand that about $4,000 was insured on the mill, and 
about $5,000 on the stock. 

As the hot season is rapidly advancing, we would 
remind our citizevs that Lime, or the Chlorine of 
Lime, might be-used very advantageously to health 
and comfort, in their back yards and gutters, 

The Bill proposed to Congress on the subject of 
steam-hoats, requires that no boat shall be registered 
or licensed, unless a skilful engineer make oath that 
it is properly and safely constructed in every respect, 
and shall testify how long the boilers have been in 
use; which certificate shall be posted in the cabins 
of all boats. An inspection of the boilers shall be 
made every six months, and reported to the licens- 
ing officer. Whena boat stops, a portion of the 
steam shall be allowed to escape, and the works kept 
in motion. 

The Perry Forester published at Bloomfield, 
Pa. says—There is not a single case of Small Pox, 
or Varioloid, now in this town. It is to be hoped, 
that the false representations, in relation to the ex- 
tensive ravages of this disease here, and the conse- 
quent alarm spread throughout the country, will 
now cease. 

The Trustees of the Maryland University, at a 
meeting held on the 3d instant, elected to the Chair 
of Anatomy Dr. John D. Wells, of Bowdoin Medi- 
cal College, Maine. 

We are requested to state that the run of the ship 
Clematis, from Cape Hatteras Shoals to Charleston 
Bar, was performed in nineteen hours, and not fif- 
teen, as has been erroneously reported. 

It appears that the number of emigrants expected 
at Quebec from Ireland in the course of the ensuing 
summer, is fully as great as it was last year, and a 
Yorkshire gentleman who left England at the close 
of March and has returned to Quebec, states that 
from 6 to 8000 Yorkshiremen are expected to emi- 
grate to Quebec, 

A paper printed at Georgetown, Ohio, says, that 
at the late Court of Common Pleas, only two cases 
were on the calender. ‘The editor congratulates his 
fellow citizens, and truly with good reason, upon 
this sign of an improved state o can He says 
every season increases the comfort of the people, 
and lessens the number of lawsuits, and breaches 
af the peace. 

A frame house in Copan Lehigh county, 
was last week destroyed fire, and a young man. 
named George Mink perished in the flames. 


or philosophy, as not to have received, at some pex‘ ‘Captain Hall in America,” by an American, 
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has been republished from the English copy b 
Carey and Lea of this city, The work is commend- 
ed as eloquent and able. 

A few evenings since a lady riding in one of the 
Broadway stages, dropped her gold watch without 
missing it. In the course of the evening a young 
lad who happened to pass in the same stage, foun 
the watch in the’straw, and brought it to the driver, 
for the purpose of allowing him to ety it for the 
a@wner, This the driver did faithfully, but refused 
to accept a pecuniary reward offered him by the 
la 


‘he Portland Courier states that the steamboat 
Connecticut, which ran on a ledge of rocks a few 
days since, had been got off without any material 
damage, and had pursued her trip to Boston, with 
a large number of passengers. 

The steamboat Superior, Captain Pease, has been 
completely overhauled, and furnished with two new 
boilers, She left Buffalo a few days since on her 


first trip to Detroit, with a large number of passen- 


8. 

On Friday last, Isaac Emery, a mason, was killed 
hy the fall of a chimney which he was taking down, 
at the corner of Murray and Chapel streets. 

John Collins, (supposed to be the son of Gen. 
Céllins of New Hartford, Oneida county, ) was found 
dead carly on Saturday morning, upon the side walk, 
near the corner of South Market and Hamilton 
streets, Albany. Mr. Allen, the coroner, summon- 
ed an inquest, who found that the death was occa- 
sioned by apoplexy. ‘The deceased bad a wife and 
one child in Albany. 

The Governor of South Carolina has issued a pro- 
dlamation, offering a reward of $500 for the appre- 
hension of the person or persons concerned in at- 
tempting to burn the dwelling of the Rev. Francis 
H. Francis of Charleston. 

Ripe Strawberries have been already gathered in 
and Alexandria. 

he Richmond Compiler states that the Chester- 
fifld rail-road for connecting the coal-pits with 
James River, is advancing rapidly, and is expected 
to be opened in the month of February next. Mr. 
Robinson, the engineer, has completed the surve 
of.a route for the Petersburg and Roanoke rail-road. 

The constables were busy yesterday in clearing 
the streets of swine. They had procured a large 
eart, with wooden gratings, for the accommodation 
of their prisoners; and really the four-footed tenants 
af those carriages looked as grave and philosophi- 
cal as did Caslisthenes in is Lossunetiies appendage 
to the army of ‘* Ammon’s great son.” 

We have been informed that the late Paul Siemen, 
Esq. of this city, made the following disposition of 
his wealth, by will:—To the Infant School, $2,000; 
House of Refuge, 2,000; Widows’ Asylum, 2,000; 
Qrphans’ Asylum, 2,000; Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, 2,000; to two sisters, 25,000; to a Church and 
School, in which he was educated, both in Germany, 
each $5,000. And the remainder of his great es- 
tate to two of his nephews, in Germany. 

The steamboat Kentuckyan, on her passage from 
New Orleans, was snagged under her boilers. The 
snag penetrated heaueh the vessel to the pilots’s 
decks and compressed one of the boilers, but did not 
burst it. 

The Richmond a of Monday, says: No news- 
paper mail was received in that city, from the North, 
on Saturday. The rumor was that the bag contain- 
ing them was lost from the stage. The mail of the 
succeeding day arrived, without bringing the lost 
one of the day before. 


SELECTIONS. 


Translated for the New York American. 
-REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 
TORQUEMADA. 

“Sir,” replied the General—who had just 
dined—“ I do not admit the necessity of pro- 
visions.” 

**But consider, General, if the men and 
horses,’’~— 

«1 have been a soldier these twenty years, 
and never troubled myself about men or horses; 
besides, sir, 1 do not relish observations.” 

Obedience was our only resource, and we 
sat off at eleven o’clock at night. Our Colonel 
had mentioned want of provisions, because he 
was in hopes of passing a comfortable night. 
As it was, he scarcely slept. Some Guerillas 
had stationed themselves on one side of the 
road. Scarcely had we marched three quar- 
ters of a mile when the firing commenced, A 
flight of bullets came whistling round our 
heads from bush, ravine and rock. From time 
to time a flash of light illumined the whole 
scene, and before the report followed, a man 
would drop in our ranks—thirty or forty 
were left on the ground. ‘This annoying sere- 
nade ceased only with the morning light. 
Overcome with fatigue, I was sleeping quietly 
on my horse, when I was suddenly startled 
from my slumber by shouts and bursts of laugh- 
ter;— 

“ Bravo! Bravo!—What a superb prospect!” 

“The Priest is dead, and the city is in 
mourning!” 


Look—look! fellow soldier.” 


These last words were addressed to a dra- 
, whose head was bent upon his saddle- 
bow, his feet firmly placed in the stirrups, and 
his hands tightly grasping his horse’s mane. 
The dragoon answered not—he was dead. I 
opened my eyes, and thought I was still dream- 
ing! Before us, drawn against a blue and red 
horizon, rose a black irregular mass, resem- 
bling the half-burnt remnants of numerous fire- 
works, It was Zorguemada, “a pretty little 
town,” according to the geographical diction- 
ary; but Lasalle’s division had passed there! 
‘* Unfortunate country,” said the old quarter- 
master—anxious to communicate the informa- 
tion he had picked up at Burgos—*‘ seven 
times has this town been burned, and this 
makes the eighth. That gave it the name of 
Torquemada, (burnt tower.) It is the country 
of all the Inquisitors, and [ should doubt the 
affability of the inhabitants,” We slowly ap- 
proached. Near the bridge some broken rail- 
ing, rusted weapons, and a few naked bodies, 
proved that the Spaniards had defended the 
pass. Now one would have said all was peace. 
The most entire calm reigned in the city. No 
Spaniards appeared at the balconies to greet 
our triumphal entry with blows or execrations; 
no one appeared in the streets or market 
places; no one in those roofless and deserted 
houses; all the population had emigrated. 

I have often remarked, at the opening of a 
campaign, what a singular inpression the sight 
of the first dead bodies they meet, makes upon 
the regiments: sudden silence—a religious 
awe, pervade the ranks, This warning seems 
even to strike animals, for the horse checks 
his speed at the sight of a dead body. A sin- 
gle day, however, destroys the novelty; if after 
that a conscript stops to examine a corpse, it 
is to swear its having neither clothes nor boots, 
of which incumbrances it might be stripped. 
But on entering a half-burnt and deserted town, 
you are involuntarily impressed with a feeling 
of awe and terror. How strange a thing is the 
absence of life, and a vast desert of houses. 
The silence of the tomb is less gloomy than 
the echo of horses hoofs in those deserted 
streets—in that unnatural solitude. I would 
rather listen to the cries of the wounded on 
the field of battle. And why? Were 1a poet 
I could explain myself. I entered by chancea 
house which, like all the rest, I imagined te- 
nantless, There was not a single article of fur- 
niture left in it. Some Frenchmen had bivou- 
acked in the parlour, at least so I supposed 
from some inscriptions on the walls, written 
with charcoal, and a picture of the Holy Virgin, 
with black mustachios and a pipe in her mouth. 
As | entered a basement room, (the kitchen I 
fancy, for it had a fire-place, the only thing in 
Spain which indicates a kitchen, ) I was perfect- 
ly amazed tu see two old men and a boy of 
twelve years old, crouched before the fire. At 
the sound of my sword trailing across the floor, 
the boy crossed himself as if it had been the 
devil, and skipped behind a large chair under 
the picture of a madonna, One of the old men 
gazed haughtily at me, and without getting up 
or touching his hat, said, “* Sir Oflicer, my 
name is Antonio Nunez, and this is my brother, 
the former mayor of this city. Too old and 
too sick to follow our fellow citizens, he de- 
termined to die amid the ruins of his house. I 
remained to take care of him, and this boy re- 
mained to wait on us,” 
other inhabitants remain with you?” said I. “1 
do not know. Perhaps they like the moun- 
tains in the cool summer evenings.” A half 
smile played for an instant over the long sal- 
low face of the invalid. At this moment aloud 
noise in the street attracted my attention; 1 
ran out, and saw in the middle of a crowd of 
soldiers a monk on horseback, swearing in very 
good French, and damning the Spaniards in 
very uncatholic terms. The monk proved to 
be an aid of Gen. Milhaud. I conducted him 
to our Colonel, who was alreary asleep on a 
bed of straw; after some questions put to the 
aid, the Colonel exclaimed, “ May the Devil 
take Devil! Now they want us at Palencia. To 
horse! to horse! dapatier must remain here 
with twenty-five dragoons to act as videttes.”’ 


| Rapatier made a wry face: he was the old 


quarter-master, who did not admire burnt 
cities. ‘* Unhappy country,” he cried, strok- 
ing his gray mustachios, “there is not even 
water to drink here;” and he pointed out the 
drained bed of the Pisturga, the water of 
which he said had been sold to pay for the 
bridge. I showed him the Mayor’s house; 
and then hastened to join the regiment, which 
was already galloping towards Palencia. Guid- 
ed by the sound of the firing, we marched 


“Why did not the: 


much faster than we did through the Spanish 

|posts. However, we arrived too late, for the 
battle was nearly decided; only towards the left 
were posted three fine Spanish regiments of 
infantry, formed in a square, and fine troops 
they were by my faith. I almost fancied they 
belonged to our old guard. I thought we 
should have a hard time of it; but at last they 
gave way. We pursued them to the farthest 
extremity of the plain, There a wall of four 
feet, and beyond a deep ravine, became an asy- 
lum to the fugitives and an impediment to our 
pursuit. The enemy took advantage of the 
wall; they rapidly disappeared and left us quite 
astonished at our victory. A single occurrence, 
however, quite restored the Spaniards in my 
good graces, A young drummer who could 
not run as fast as his comrades, and who had 
felt the points of our swords, stopped, and to 
obtain quarter, swung his ‘ shako’ above his 
head, and cried, ‘ Viva Napoleon.’ An officer 
of the regiment of Cordova, (methinks I see 
him still,) who had crossed the wall, and was 
in safety, returned with indignation to the field 
of battle, plunged his sword into the drummer’s 
heart, exclaiming ‘ muera el traidor,’ Die trait- 
or, and fell himself covered with wounds. Such 
are the Spaniards. Sometimes a regiment is 
not worth a man, and sometimes one man re- 
deems a whole regiment. We soon had occa- 
sion to see what fortitude and what contempt 
of death one single Spaniard, acting for himself, 
can display, 

When we returned to T'orguemada, Rapatier 
had disappeared. Our Colonel taking it for 
granted that he and his 25 dragoons had gone 
to escort some convoy, went quietly to bed, 
and I repaired to the house of the mayor. 
‘Where are our dregoons?’ said IL—* Far away 
and all together,’ replied Wunez with great 
emphasis; and then, as if to prevent further 
questions, he hastily added, according to the 
Spanish forms, ‘all the house is at your service; 
but in the house you will find nothing.’ Lucki- 
ly our soldiers are endowed with the marvellous 
faculty of always finding something in those 
ruined mansions which never contain any 
thing! Like a cloud of ants they had already 
spread over the city, exploring cellars and gar- 
rets, and discovering all secret nooks and cor- 
ners. From the window I could see them in 
the garden marching in a line, stopping and 
sounding the ground with their ramrods, All 
at once they stopped under the window, where 
the earth seemed freshly moved. ‘A treasure! 
a treasure!’ cried a soldier; ‘I found it first!’ 
The others gathered round in a half circle, and 
instantly began to dig up the ground, Sudden- 
ly their efforts were arrested: all sprang for- 
ward at once, and the luckitst of all drew a 
cold and bloody hand from the hole! Then 
came an arm, then a head, and finally a whole 
dragoon,—two, three, four dragoons!—at last 
the whole detachment! They were altogether— 
the Spaniard had told the truth! all had their 
throats cut! Imagine the horror, the rage of 
our soldiers, I examined the countenances of 
our hosts: Wunez was smoking a cigar, and 
gazed on the dreadful scene with the calm in- 
difference of a sexton eating his breakfast. The 
boy was stirring the fire; and the Mayor, with 
his olive complexion and his brown cloak, 
looked like an old smoked statue. In one in- 
stant the house was filled with raging and 
furious dragoons. Had it not been for me, the 
Mayor, his brother and the boy, would have 
been buried alive in the place of our poor 
comrades. I succeeded, however, in protect- 
ing them until the Colonel had been awakened, 
On his arrival a court martial was instantly or- 
ganized in the kitchen which contained the 
bodies of the dragoons, and the trial of the Spa- 
niards began. ‘Who murdered these dragoons!’ 
The Mayor would not condescend to answer, 
‘Who murdered these dragoons’? The boy was 
dumb. * Were I to swear that I did not,’ said 
Nunez calmly, * you would not believe me. | 
murdered them.’ ‘You alone?’ Yes,—the 
Frenchmen found some brandy, and drank till 
they were drunk and powerless, and then I cut 
their throats, Last evening this child saw them 
allsleeping quietly above; this morning, he he!p- 
ed me to bury them. But while with this knife 
(and he drew an enormous one two feet long 
from his pocket) l avenged my country, Ptrito 
was here with my brother. If it be a crime, I 
alone am guilty;’ ‘Man,’ cried the old Mayor 
sternly, ‘ you only obeyed my orders.’ Then 
rising with great difficulty, he said, ‘kill us 
both: and may all true Spaniards imitate us.’ 
‘ Mayor,’ said our Colonel with a yawn, ‘you 
and your brother shall both be hung.’ ‘So I 


supposed,’ replied Nunez. On the other side of 


Torquemada, on the road to Valladolid, js 
large cross in the midst of a grove of firs, This 
was chosen for the place of execution, In the 
midst of fifty soldiers, the Mayor walked firmly 

holding his head erect in spite of his ‘gout, 
His brother supported him; and Perito, Waitin 
on his masters to the last, walked behind with 
a ladder and ropes. Arrived at the foot of the 
cross, the Mayor knelt down. While he was 
praying, Nunez said tothe officer who com, 
manded the escort, ‘He is my brother, the 
Mayor of our city; I therefore owe him double 

respect and honour. Do not, I beseech you 

allow any of your soldiers to touch Don Joseph 
Nunez de Quintana.’ ‘ As you please,’ said the 
captain; ‘but make haste, for I do not like this 
sort of affairs? Nunez embraced his brothen, 
and hung him, But when it came to his tury 

not one of those soldiers—so furious but g 
quarter of an hour before—would touch him, 
‘It is not my business,’ ‘I never hung any 
one.’ ‘Let him be shot” During this dig 
cussion, Nunez, on the top of the ladder, wag 
patiently awaiting his fate. Mistaking the 
cause of the soldiers’ scruples, he said, *Do not 
be afraid,’ and putting the rope round his owy 
neck, he called Perito, who jumped on the 
ladder and launched him into eternity. There 
were present there many brave soldiers, but 
not’a single gen-d’arme. We marched back, 
slowly and sadly; Perito followed with the lad. 
der. ‘* Why do you fatigue yourself? said I; 
‘put down that ladder.” The boy looked at 
me, put the ladder against a tree, and prepared 
to go up.—* What are you doing? There is no 
one else to hang.’ ‘I thought it was my turn,’ 
replied he calmly. ‘No, no, my boy, we do not 
mean to hang you.’ *‘ God’s will be done.’ He 
returned to Torquemada with us; he saw us 
commit old Rapatier and his twenty-five com 
rades to their bloody graves; and the next day 
he disappeared, taking with him in his flight 
the long knife of Nunez the murderer. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE AMERICAN ARGUS, 
ROMANTIC HISTORY OF A ROBBER, 


A traveller, says le National, who was lately pass- 
ing through Turin, collected the following authen- 
tic account of a famous robber, who was executed 
there about three months ago. 

He was named Rondino. He was an orphan from 
his childhood, and left to the care of his uncle, the 
squire of the village, an avaricious man, who treat 
ed him very ill. ‘When he was old enough to serve 
as 4 pees for which purpose lots are drawn, the 
squire openly said, ‘*I hope that Rondino will be 
caught, and have to go into the army, and so the 
country will be rid of him. That lad will never turn 
out well. Sooner or later he will be a disgrace t 
his family. He will certainly end his days on the 

allows.” It is asserted that this man’s dislike of 

ondino had an unworthy motive. His nephew had 
a small inheritance coming to him, which the squire 
administered, and of which he was in no hurry to 
render an account. However this may have been, 
when they came to draw, Rondino’s lot was to serve, 
and he left the village, persuaded that his unele had 
been guilty of some traud or stratagem with the urns, 
to force upon him a soldier’s ticket. 

When he was placed in his regiment, he was in- 
subordinate, frequently absent when the roll was 
called, and so restive, that finally he was sent intoa 
battalion under discipline. He was extremely mor- 
tified at this punishment, swore to change his con- 
duct, and kept his word. At the end of a few months 
he was restored to his regiment. From that mo- 
ment he became exact and soldierly in his deport- 
ment, and endeavoured to gain the notice of his of 
ficers. He knew how to read and write, and was 
very intelligent. He was soon made corporal and 
then serjeant. 

One day the colonel said to him, ** Rondino, your 
time of service has expired; but I hope that you are 
going to stay with us.” ‘* Thank you eolonel, | 
would rather return home.” 

** You would do wrong; you are well off here; 
your officers and fellow-soldiers like you; you are 
a serjeant now, and if you go on as you have begun, 
you will soon be serjeant-major, If you stay with 
the regiment, you are provided for, if you return to 
your village you will starve, or be a burthem on your 
relations, 

**Colonel, I have a little property at home.” 

** You are mistaken; your uncle writes me that 
the expenses of your education have swallowed it up, 
that, and more. Besides, if you knew in what light he 
regards you, you would be in no hurry to return to 
him. He writes me, begging that I would detain you 
by all means, that you are a good-for-nothing seape- 
grace, whom every body is afraid of, and that not a 
farmer in the place would give you employment.” 

** He says so!” exclaimed Rondino. 

** Here is his letter,”? was the laconic answer. 

** Never mind,” said Rondino, ‘‘I’ll go. I want 
to see my own place again.” As he was bent upon 
his dismissal it was given him, accompanied with 
approbatory certificates. 

Rondino, on his return, proceeded immediately to 


his uncle’s house, accused him of his injustice, and 


d 
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jemanded of him, very haughtily, the property 
ghich he said was his, and detained without a right. 
The squire replied, flew into a rage, ee, some 
gooked accounts without head or tail, and at length 
the dispute rose $0 high that he struck Rondino. 
That blow was the fatal pivot on which the fate of 
Rondino turned. With one stroke ofhis stiletto he 
stretched hif uncle dead at his feet. “Ht then fled 
the village, and took asylum with one of his early 
friends, who lived in a lonely cattle-shed among the 
mountains. 

Three gen-d’armes were soon despatched in search 

him. ‘ 

#ondino took post in a rough winding road, and 
lay on the look out. He fired and killed the first 
that appeared, wounded the second, and “the third 
ran away. Ever since the persecution of the Carbo- 
nari, the gen-d’armes are out of favour in Piedmont, 
and the popular feeling sides with those who over- 
match them. ‘Rondino, therefore, was looked upon 
as a hero by the neighbouring peasantry. In seve- 
ral successive engagements with armed peace-offi- 
cers he was again fortunafe, and this increased his 
reputation. dt is said that in the space of two years 
and a half he killed fifteen gen-d’armes. He very 
often changed his hiding-place, but never wentfur- 
ther in any direction than seven of eight leagues from 
his nitive village. He never pilfered or robbed; 
only when, his ammunition was nearly exhausted, he 
waquid ask the first passer by for a quarter-crown-* 
iece to buy powder and shot. Generally he Slept 
jn some deserted or rgtired farm-house. His»cus- 
tom was, to lock all the doors, and take with him 
all the keys into the room that had been assigned to 
him. He kept his gun at his bed-side; and outside 
of the house - left for septinel an enormous large 
dég, who followed him evry where, and whose for- 
mifable teeth had been felt, on more occasions than 
one, by the enemies of his master. At break of day 
Rondino restored the keys, thanked his host, and very 
often the family, before he could get away, would 
press some provisions upon him, - 

Mr. A——, a rich land-owner in those parts, saw 
him about three years ago. ‘It was harvest-time, 
and he was in the midst of his labourers, overseeing 

‘their work, when a strange fellow appeared ofa sud- 
den, and eame direct towards him. He was a large 
well-made man, with a strong, hardy, but not fierce 
countenance; laying down a musket from his arm, 
at about fifty paces from the workmen, beside a tree, 
be ordered his dog to keep watch of it, and then 
stepped up and asked an alms. ‘* Why,” said Mr. 
A——,‘‘ are you not willing to work; suppose you 
take hold with my reapers;” he spoke thus, suppos- 
ing him to be a stout, impudent beggar. ‘The out- 
law smiled, and answered, ‘‘I am Rondino, sir.” 
Mr. A. immediately held out to him several pis- 
toles. ‘*I never take more than a quarter-crown 

iece,” said the fugitive, ** that fills my horn. Only, 
aoe if you are anxious to oblige me, be so kind 
as to order me something to eat, tor I am very hun- 
gry just now.” A slice of bread and bacon was giv- 
en to him, and he was about moving off with it in 
his hand, when Mr. A—, whose curiosity was alive 
to see a little more of a man, of whom the whole 
country was talking, called him back:—*‘ Rondino,” 
said he, ** you have no way left but to quit the coun- 
try, or you will be caught at last, as sure as you 
are there. Go to Genoa, orto France, and from 
there take sail for Greece, where you will find em- 
ployment as a soldier, and that too, perhaps, among 
some of your own comrades and countrymen, who 
will receive you well. I shall willingly make you 
a present of your travelling expenses.” HRondino list- 
ened to the proposal with a thankful and thoughtful 
air, cast down his eyes a moment and considered it; 
**] thank you,” said he, ‘** but I could not live else- 
where than in mine own country; and it will go hard, 
but that I keep the gallows at u distance for some 
time yet.” 

One day some robbers by trade, who skulked in 
the same hiding-places, took Rondino aside, and 
made him a proposal. ‘* To-night,” said they, ‘*a 
lawyer from Turiti_ is to pass through such a road, 
with 40,000 livres in his carriage; if you will head 
us, we shall stop him, and you shall have captain’s 
share.”? Rondino haughtily drew up, and looking at 
them with a glance of scorn, exclaimed, ‘* What do 

ou take me for? I am an honest outlaw, not a rob- 

er. If ever you repeat it, I shall make you repent 
such impertinence.”” He then made all haste to 
waylay the lawyer’s carriage. 
with it just at night-fall, he ordered the driver to 
stop; he mounted the coach box, and then bade the 
driver proceed. Meanwhile the lawyer, all conster- 
nation, expected to be assassinated. The vehicle 
moyed on, and presently, in a defile, the robbers 
sprang out across the road. Rondino instantly cried 
out, ** Signors! you know who [ am; this carriage is 
under my protection, and whoever attacks it will 
have to deal with me.” His unerring musket was 
pam as he spoke, and his monstrous dog stood 

ristling beside the wheels, ready for a leap, at a 
sign from his master. ‘The banditti slunk away as 
suddenly as they had appeared, leaving the carriage 
to proceed unmolested, and it soon reached a place 
of safety. The lawyer offered a very large present 
to Rondino, but he refused it. ‘*I have only done 
an honest man’s duty,” said the blood-marked wan- 
derer; ‘‘and now I am in need of nothing; however, 
if you are really as grateful as you pretend to be, 
just leave word with your tenants not to refuse mea 
quarter-crown piece when my powder-horn is empty, 


Having come up| 


Rondino was captared two years ago, in the fol- 
lowing manner. He had cravgd a night’s lodging 
at a parsonage; he asked as usual for all the keys, 
but the curate had the address to reserve one, and 
through the door to which it belonged, as soon as 
the outlaw was sleeping, he sent a little boy to give 
information to the nearest brigade of gen-d’armes. 
Rondino’s dog had a most wonderful instinet at ob- 
serving nen | suspicion of danger, and the most dis- 
tant approach of his master’s pursuers. His barkin 
awoke his master, who betook himself to flight, but 
he found every street of the village already alarmed 
and guarded. He returnéd to his night’s quarters, 
climbed into the belfry of the chapel, and barrica- 
doed himself. As soon as day broke, he began to 
take aim through the loop-holes, and soon drove the 
brigade of gen-d’armes into cover. They gave up 
all thoughts of storming the belfry, and took shelter 
in the neighbouring houges. A contipual discharge 
of musketry was kept up during the greater part of 
the day. Rondino had not received a wound, and 
had disabled three gen-d’armes; but he had neither 
food nor water, and the heat was suffoeating, He 

erceiyed that his hour wascome, Presently those 
Salow saw him thrust his musket out of a window, 
waving something white at the end of it. , The’geg- 
, ’armes ceased firing. He then came forward, and 
cried out, **I am tired out with such a Mfe, and am 
willing to give up; but no gen-d’armes shall have 
- surrender to boast of.” ‘There was a detachment 
of regular troops not far from the village, the cap- 
tain of which yielded to the demand of Rondino. He 
drew up his troops before the belfry, and Rondino 
came down forthwith. He stepped up to the offi- 
cer and said with an unfaltering voice, ‘‘ pray sir, 
let me present you with my dog; you will be pleased 
with him, rely upon it; promise me to take good 
care of him.”” The officer promised. Rondino im- 
mediately wrenched off the lock of his gun, and 
threw it away; then gave up his stock alt himself 
without resistance, and was led off by the soldiery, 
who treated him with much respect. He awaited 
his trial, in prison, for two years; heard his sentence 
with firmness, and met his fate without a tremor— 
or a bravado, 


OLD LETTERS, 


Old letters bring back to us the friends once 
endeared by long intercourse, and mutual con- 
fidence, who added so richly to our gratifica- 
tion by the sweet interchange of sentiment 
and affection. We perceive in every epistle 
something characteristic of the writer.—In 
some we are amused bya sprightly wit and 
brilliant imagination; and in others we are edi- 
fied by good sense and sober thought; but far 
more delightful is the pure spirit of friendship 
that breathes in every line.—The interesting 
events of former days are brought back to the 
mind with renewed freshness, and scenes en- 
deared by some affecting associations, rush up- 
On the heart with a train of overwhelming re- 
collections.—The present is lost, and we be- 
come entirely absorbed in a delightful reverie. 
Our friends are restored, and we are living over, 
in thought, the happy days of the past! But 
this enchantment cannot last. ‘The tide of ex- 
cited feeling now recedes, and leaves us to 
exclaim, in solitude of heart, ** The friends of 
my youth, where are they?” Where is that sa- 
cred band who heightened our pleasures by 
participation, and gave a zest to every enjoy- 
ment? Alas, how scattered and divided! Some 
few may have realized in a degree their early 
hopes and expectations; but how great a pro- 
portion of that small group have found life to 
be a continued succession of disappointment! 
and the others? Oh, what agony to think how 
many, the dearest and the best, have descend- 
ed to the silent grave! Some have been called 
away in all their youthful hopes and loveliness; 
and others, bowed with grief and sorrow, have 
found that repose which the world have denied 
them, beneath the ‘* cold clod of the valley,” 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. , 

How sacred are the memorials of the depart- 
ed dead! We treasure them as the only evi- 
dence of “ friendships that were, and are not;” 
and they speak to the heart in a language 
more solemn, and eloquent, than ever fell from 
human lips. They warn us of the vanity of 
earthly hopes, the uncertainty of life, and the 
unsatisfying nature of its enjoyments; and re- 
mind us that ina short time we must follow 
those, for whom we now shed the unavailing 
tear of regret, And oh! may we attend to this 
silent appeal, and consider each mournful relic 
as a voice from the grave, admonishirg us to 
seek that peace “ which nothing earthly gives, 
nor can destroy.” There we may elevate our 
minds with pious confidence to Heaven, that 
after a short separation from those we loved, 
we shall be re-united in a “land of purer, 
calmer light,” where earthly friendships and af- 
fections are purified and perpetuated, through- 


or something to eat now and then when I am press- 


ed for food,’ 


out a blessed eternity. 


RossEav’s+ OPINION OF THE BIBLE AND ITS 
Avutuor.—This divine book, the only one which 
is indispensable to the christian, need only to be 
read with reflection to‘inspire love for its author, 
and the most ardent desise to obey its precepts. 


| Never did virtue speak so sweet a language; 


never was the most profound wisdom expressed 
with so. much energy and simplicity, No one 


& | can arise from its perusal withoutfeeling himself 


better than he was before. : 

The majesty of the scriptures strikes me with 
astonishment, ‘and the sanctity of the gospel ad- 
dresses itself to*my heart. Look at the volumes 
of the philosophers, with all their pomp: how 
contemptible do they appear in comparison to 
this! Is it postbl¢ that a hook, at once so simple 
and Sublime, can be the work of man? Can he 


who is the subject of its bé himself a 


mere man?, Was*‘his the tone of an enthusiast, 
or,of an, ambitious sectary? hat sweetness! 
What purity tn his manners! What an affecting 
gracefulness in his instrictions! What sublimity 
in hiss What,pre%ound wisdom in his 
discourses! What presence of mind, what saga- 
city and propriety in his answers! How great the 
command over his passions! Where is the man, 
where the philosopher, who could so live, suffer, 
and die, without weakness and without ostenta-. 
tion! When Plato described his imaginary good 
man, covered with all the disgrace of crime, yet 
worthy of all the rewards of virtue, he described 
exactly the character of Jesus Christ. The re- 
semblance was so striking, it could not be mis- 
taken, and all the Fathers of the church per- 
ceived it. What prepossession, what blindness 
must it be to compare the son of Sophroniscus 
to the son of Mary! What an immeasurable dis- 
tance between them! Socrates, dying without 
pain, and without ignominy, easily supported his 
character to the last; and if his death, however 
easy, had not crowned his life, it might have 
been doubted whether Socrates, with all his wis- 
dom, was any thing more than a mere sophist. 
He invented, it is said, the theory of moral 
science. Others, however, had before him put it 
in practice; and he had nothing to do but to tell 
what they had done, and to reduce their exam- 
plesto precept. Aristides had been just before 
Socrates had defined what justice was: Leonidas 
had died for his country before Socrates made it 
a duty to love one’s country. Sparta had been 
temperate before Socrates eulogised sobriety; 
and before he celebrated the praises of virtue, 
Greece had abounded in virtuous men. But from 
whom of all his countrymen could Jesus have de- 
rived that sublime and pure morality, of which he 
only has given us both the precept and exam- 
ple? In the midst of the most licentious fanati- 
cism, the voice of the sublimest wisdom was 
heard; and the simplicity of the most heroic vir- 
tue crowned one of the humblest of all the mul- 
titude. 

The death of Socrates, peaceably philosophis- 
ing with his friends, is the most pleasant that 
could be desired! That of Jesus, expiring in 
torments, outraged, reviled, and execrated by a 
whole nation, is the most horrible that could be 
feared. Socrates, in receiving the cup of poison, 
blessed the weeping executioner who presented 
it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tor- 
ture, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes! 
if the life and death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus were those of a 
God. Shall we say that the evangelical history 
is a mere fiction—it does not bear the stamp of 
fiction, but the contrary. The historyof Socra- 
tes, which nobody doubts, is not as well attested 
as that of Jesus Christ. Such an assertion in fact 
only shifts the difficulty, without removing it. 
It is more inconceivable that a number of per- 
sons should have agreed to fabricate this book, 
than that one only should have furnished the 
subject of it. 


The Jewish authors were incapable of the dic- 
tion, and strangers to the morality contained in 
the gospel, the marks of whose truth are so 
striking, so perfectly inimitable, that the inven- 
tor would be a more astonishing man than the 
hero, 

PERUVIAN FEMALES.—They become mo- 
thers at an age which, in England, is consider- 
ed little more than that of childhood; but here it 
is rather unusual to see an Indian girl, who bas 
passed her fifteenth year, without her waw-waw 
(child) upon her back. At one time the Span- 
ish government passed a law, enacting that all 
Indians of the age of fifteen should marry ; and 
fixing the age of fourteen for the male Indians, 
and thirteen for the females, as a fit and pro- 


per age to enter mto the marriage state. It has 


been truly observed, that, under the ripening 
sun of this climate, the charms and beauties 
of the female sex are developed long before 
they put forth their blossoms in northern re- 
gions. Their decay, however, is equally pre- 
mature; women may be seen old at twenty. 
The dress of the female Indians consists ef a 
petticoat, worn much shorter by the unmagried 
than by those that are married, and a séarfof 
sundry colours round the shoulders, with is” 
inned on one side of the chest with a fopa, a 
arge silver pin, occasionally of haf¥eofie work-* 


manship ; but sometimes they usa pbon,.the 


handle of which being pointed,'serves as a pin, 
in a manner similar to that ig which the Bri- 
tons used bodkins of hone.and ivory to faster 
their garments. C/togas, those’ descended from 
Spanish and Indian parents,'and whom some 
call * natiye peasants,” aye very fond of dress 
and ornamep} ; I have’seen them with topds of 
gold, set with pearls and precious stones, of 
considerable value.—Temple’s Travels. 


Lucan.—What poet of antiquity deserves 
more of the esteem and admiration of freemen, 
than he, who in his Pharsalia, boldly advocated 
the cause of Liberty, even under the arm of a 
tyrant, and who fell a sacrifice to her glorious 
cause? Who that loves the welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind, would not gladly turn from 
the thundering power and dazzling brilliancy 
of Homer, and from the melody, the fancy, and 
the flowing grace of Virgil,to the grandeur, 
majesty, and fearless republican energy of Lu- 
can? 

Lupicrovs Anrcpote.—Sheep persever- 
ingly follow their leader wherever he goes. Of 
this singular disposition, Dr. Anderson informs 
us that he once witnessed an instance in the town 
of Liverpool. A butcher's boy was driving about 
20 fat wethers through the town; but they ran 
down a street, along which he did not want 
them to go. He observed a scavenger at work 
with his broom a little way before them, and call- 
edout loudly forhim tostopthesheep. The man 
accordingly did what he could to turn them 
back, running from side to side, always opposing 
himself to their passage, and brandishing his 
broom with great dexterity; but the sheep, much 
agitated, pressed forward, and at last one of them 
came right up to the man, who, fearing it was 
about to jump over his head, whilst he was 
stooping, grasped the short broomstick in both 
hands, and held it over his head. He stood for 
a few seconds in this position, when the sheep 
made a spring and jumped fairly over him, 
without touching the broom. The first had no 
sooner cleared this impediment, than another 
followed, and another, in quick succession, that 
the man, perfectly confounded, seemed to lose 
all recollection, and stood in the same attitude 
till the whole had jumped over him, not one of 
them attempting to pass on either side, though 
the street was quite clear.—Jllustration of Natu- 
ral History. 

How To GAIN RICHES AND RESPECTABILITY. 
Gentle reader, would you be rich and respect- 
able, cease to lock abroad for sudden wealth 
‘to pour in upon you like the mountain torrent;' 
attend to your farm, your shop, your merchan- 
dise, and your profession, understandingly and 
diligently ; know your own plan and pursue it 
steadily, remembering ‘a rolling stone gathers 
no moss;’ do your work well and in season; see 
that all your concerns are kept in order, and 
every thing fitted for what it is designed: contri- 
bute cheerfully and witha liberal hand to objects 
of usefulness and public improvement, regard- 
ing with anxious solicitude the interests of edu- 

cation, of the christian church, and of your be- 
loved country ; discountenancing by every pos- 
sible means, idle and vicious habits, and pro- 
mote by your example, and with all your ener- 
gies, good conduct and vital piety in the circle 
in which you move: let no circumstance or exi- 
gency of life make you guilty of a dishonourable 
act; in short, bend all the powers of your im- 
mortal mind to the faithful discharge of your 
duty to yourself, your neighbours, your coun- 
try, and your God, and you cannot fail of com- 
plete success; but with the approbation and 
smiles of approving Heaven, you will secure to 
yourselves riches and affluence, and the charac- 
ter of an honest, intelligent, and independent 
American citizen, and cause your name to live 


after you in long and venerated remembrance. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SCRAPS. 

A Common Character.—Mr. Robert Oldam, the 
son of Sir Robert, was very much of a common- 
place sort of man, though very respectable, and pas- 
singly, not surpassingly, sensible. His character was 
good, so far as it went, but he had not much of it. 

n company he did not say much, but what he said 
was very true and very good. His views were not 
comprehensive, but what he saw, he saw clearly. 
He had no objection to serve a friend, but he did 
not like to take much trouble about it: he was grate- 


» fal fowa kindness as long as he remembered it; and 


would readily enough forgive and forget an injury 
if he could figd any thing else to think about. When 
at school he was a very good boy; learned all the 
Jessons (Wat Wére set him, and wrote his exercises 
very neatly; never lost his shoe strings, nor tied knots 
in his pocket handkerchief. At college he attend- 
ed prayers andwJectures, and looked as grave as if 
he cared about thems nay, further, it was thought, 
that if he had been so disposed, he might have been 
a junior optime; but he had no ambition to distin- 

uish himself. Whenghe went upon the Continent 

e moved according to rule; went into the best so- 
ciety, saw every thing that every body else saw; 
talked every thing that every body else talks about, 
and never committed himself by gaming, or by any 
other species of dissipation. All strangers thought 
that he was a man of very agreeable manners; and 
all his friends pronounced him to be a very good 
fellow. He was not very lively, nor was he very 
dull; he had none of that angularity of character or 
roughness of mind by which some are distinguished, 
and by which they are annoyed in passing through 
life; but he enjoyed a moral smoothness and intel- 
lectual rotundity, by which he was enabled to glide 
smoothly through the world.—T ales of a Briefless 
Barrister. 

The Gate of Heaven.—When Lunardi went up 
in a balloon from Edinburgh, and alighted near a 
clergyman’s house in Fifeshire, he said to the cler- 
gyman, ‘‘ we have been at the Gate of Heaven since 
we went up.” ‘The clergyman replied, ‘* then it is 
a pity you did not go in, you may never be so near 
again.” 

Heroism.—A Jat warrior appeared on the walls of 
Bhurtpore during the storming of that fortress, very 
conspicuous for his dress and resolute demeanour. 
A mine, which had been previously driven, sprung 
under his feet as the storming party advanced. His 
figure was seen distinetly projected some height into 
the air, and again precipitated into the diteh. To 
the astonishment of the spectators the hero rose 
again, rushed up the steep, and entered the breach 
with the King’s 14th regiment, cheered by the ap- 
plauding soldiers, who cried out to save him by all 
means. But he would not be saved; he turned upon 
the Europeans,. and fought in the midst of them till 
he fell! We are not aware that there is an incident 
in the art of war to match this. Arnold de Winkel- 
ried made a path for his Swiss companions into the 
middle of the Austrian men at arms by making fast 
four or five lances in his bosom; but there was about 
this hero of Bhurtpore a power, as well as patriotic 
devotion, almost superhuman.— London paper. 


Counter-Irritation.—A shoemaker, who was very 
unwell, applied to a certain physician, named Dr. 
Fellows, who resided near Barnsley, in Yorkshire, 
for his advice. The poor fellow, after giving a his- 
tory of his complaint and his mode of living, con- 
cluded thus;—‘*‘ In short, sir, I can’t stand sitting.” 
** Then,” replied the Doctor, who fancied himself 
a wit, ‘* you fool why don’t you sit standing?” This 
so provoked old Crack, that he left the Physician; 
and by way of giving him to understand he would 
not seek his advice again, sent in his bill for a pair 
of boots which he had made for the Doctor a few 
months before. The Doctor paid his bill, gave a 
fresh order, and regained the confidence of his pa- 
tient; whom, however, he determined to punish, as 
he had understood that the snob had spoken disre- 
spectfully of him. He prepared a machine, which 
by means of a fly-wheel and a winch, &e., threw a 
board as quick and with the same action as a weaver’s 
shuttle, on the top of a long box like a shopkeep- 
er’s counter. Upon this piece of wood Crack was 
strapped, though much against his inclination; ard 
underneath the board there were large pebbles, 
which so shook the cobler that it had the most bene- 
ficial effect upon his nervous system. This machine, 
which was got up merely for the purpose of a joke, 
proved to be of such essential benefit to the shoe- 
maker, that it was used afterwards in all cases of 
nervous debility, and the Doctor was renowned 
throughout Yorkshire, and was nicknamed Doctor 
Counter-Irritation. This machine was used up to 
the year 1720, as I have heard my grandmother say. 
I have an old book which belonged to her; this cu- 
rious circumstance is mentioned in it. There is 
also a wood cut of the machine. Is it not probable 
that the theoretical idea of Counter-Irritation, so 
much admired by medical men of the present day, 
has had its origin in this practical illustration? 


Legal Beauties.—In the cause arising out of 
White and Metealf’s bankruptey, Mr. Sergeant 
Russell stated that the brief contained 15,000 folios! 
and in the trial at bar Mr. Brougham’s documents 
weighed three quarters of a ton! 


An Undeterminate Lover.—Mr. W., a respecta- 
ble medical practitioner, lately residing at Croydon, 
was one day called on to visit a gentleman in the 
above town who had been suddenly attacked with 
ilness: ** Doctor,” said the patient, in a trembling 
voice, *‘ shall I die, do you think?” The doctor as- 
sured him he had no apprehension of so melancho- 


ly an event. ** Then, do you think, doctor,” hastily 
replied the patient, ‘‘ that I shall be well by next 
Thursday2” Indeed,” replied the doctor, ** that 
is a question beyond my skill to answer with any 
certainty; but why are you so particular as to a day?” 
Because, doctor,” said the anxious invalid, ** lam 
to be married on that day!”” Mr. W. was naturally 
inquisitive as to the lady to whom he was about to 
be united: ‘* Really, doctor,” said the patient, ‘‘ I 
am not exactly fixed, but—either to Miss M—, or 
Miss S—!” ‘ 

A Fair Proposal.—A young lady came over from 
a great distance ‘‘ to be cured,” and when I asked 
her what was her complaint, she replied, **as to that 
matter, I believe there is not a single complaint un- 
der the sun which I have not got.” Here wasa fine 
catalogue of disorders! I asked if she were married 
or single? ‘* Single” was the answer; I then told her 
that so many complaints as she seemed to have eould 
only be cured by a husband! At which observation 
she was exeéedingly exasperated; but her anger ter- 
minated in & proposal to marry me! | never was 
more surprised in my life, and looked stupid. 

| Hardy’s Travels in Mexico. 

Preparing for the worst:—Once on a time it haps 

ened that a poor wight married @ shrew, who led 
iim a pious life; she fell ill, the doctor was called 
in, and the anxious affectionate husband inquired of 
him how his dear spouse was; Galen shook his head, 
and told him to prepare for the worst, ‘* What,” 
said he, ‘* is she likely to get over it?” 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE BAY OF BAL.—By MORPETH. 
Yes! I have gazed from high Misenum’s steep, 
O’er the blue waters of the ‘l'yrrhene deep; 

Have seen outspread before my dazzled eyes 

‘Vhat glowing rivalry of seas and skies: 

The shore, the classic shore, around me lay, 

Each vine clad precipice, each silv’ry bay; 

‘There rose tair Pozzuoli’s patrician bowers, 
Bale’s rent fanes, and Cumae’s ruined towers; 
Green waved the copse, where lone Avernus slept; 
Sparkling to shore Fusaro’s ripples crept, 

Capri’s steep rock, and Ischia’s sloping height, 
Traced their dark outline in the vivid light; 
While o’er the scene’s whole calm, yet brightrepose, 
With softened terrors far Vesuvius rose. 

Each spot of haunted earth here breathed its tale— 
Of the rapt Sybil—of the fated sail 

That wafted to this strand the Phrygian throng; 
Of Scipio’s exile, and of Virgil’s song. 

Here too, the purple masters of mankind, 

The gorgeous cares of empire, pleased, resign’d, 
And sought beneath Campania’s azure sky 

A charm the world’s dominion could not buy; 
While Rome’s degenerate nobles, fear’d no more 
On Zama’s plain, or Actium’s beetling shore, 
Forgot to sigh, mid Balz’s golden bay, 

For honour lost, or freedom cast away. 


THE DESOLATE, 
She wedded one of Spain—and far away, 
O’er the dark billows of the shining deep, 
She wandered from her home. The flashing spray 
Broke o’er the bark’s high prow with mad’ning leap, 
And shrill the strong wind whistied thro’ the cords, 
Filling the white saiis as it broke the sea ;— 
The bridegroom sooth’d her with subduing words— 
Farewell, she sigh’d, my native land to thee! 


Night, with his brow of darkness, bent him low 
To kiss the furious waters, and a flash 
Vivid and startling, like volcanic glow, 
Lit up the face of ocean ; and the plash 
Of the conflicting waves, caught diamond light 
From that quick glimpse—then suddenly grew dark ; 
More terrible became the reign of nighi— 
And idly swang upon the waves that bark. 


A thunder peal rang out beneath the sky, 
Sullen and long it lingered o’er the deep; 
Quick and convulsively the young bride’s eye 
‘Trembled beneath its lid ; she could not sleep, 
But clung and whispered soft—Gonsalvo, love, 
Better to die with thee than live apart— 
Far flash’d the vivid shaft, and far above 
Roll’d the rude thunder—trembied her young heart. 


Still onward roll’d the tall ship to the rocks, 
On which, with fallen mast and shatter’d sail, 
Like a worn elephant, with many shocks, 
She lay a plaything, sporting to the gale. 
The boats were lower’d—o’er the watery waste 
Hasten'd the sad crew ; lingering side by side 
The lovers stood, till with terrific haste 
A strong wave bore away the fainting bride! 


Away, away—she faded from the sight ; 
In vain Gonsaivo buffeted the wave: 
Wild was the storm, and darkness rul’d the night, 
And soon the Spaniard found an ocean grave. ' 
The ship went down amid the flashing spray— 
Whilst, like a light thing o’er the waters borne, 
The young bride wander’d on—iill coming day 
Showed her the light of land with that of morn. 


She fainted on the waters—and was cast, 
Like a frail weed, upon the seagirt shore— 
Slowly her memory came of all that pass’d; 
No sound she heard but ocean’s awful roar. 
With her blue eyes she gaz'd along the strand, 
And out amid the waters, but in vain— 
No object met her eye but sea and sand, 
And far the blue sky stretch’d o’er rock and main! 


From her wet hair she wiped away the foam, 
And gather’d up the fragments of her dress ; 
Dragg’d her frail form some paces, and the moan 
That rent her bosom, echo’d its distress. 
ale was the cheek where roses once had blush’d, 
Shadowed and dim the eye with sudden care, 
Whilst down her cheeks the tears of sorrow gush’d, 
And on her pallid features sat despair ! 


Along the pebbled beach, for many a day, 
Weary and lorn she wander’d—to her lip 
A strange wan beaaty stole, as if the clay 
Had lost its blood, but not its fellowship 
With the essential spirit. How she pined 
As morn and deyy twilight wandered on, 
Gazing for the lost bark, and when declined 
The lagging day, wept that iis light was gone! 


At last the light went out from ‘her dim mind, 
And she grew mad, and tore her raven locks, 
And call'd on lost Gousalvo—the swift wind 
Caught up the sound, which, echoed by the rocks, 
Seem'd like responsive voice—and so she went 
And stood upon a cliff that overhung 
The raging sea—on roll’d the element, 
Sudden amid its eddying waves she sprung— 
Clinging to them as if to him she clung! 


The dark sea gather’d o’er her—down, far down 
Amid the coral chambers of the deep, 
Where the white pear! and yellow ambers strown, 
The frail remains of beauty’s ashes sleep. 
The soul has gone to heaven—her shining hair, 
And teeth like gems, and gems encas’d in rings, 
Still glitter in the sands—whilst thro’ the air, 
Above that dust, the sea an anthem flings‘ _ 


STANZAS 
On seeing the recently erected Monument to the 


late Charles Dibdin, the British Naval Songster, in 
the Chapel of Greenwich Hospital. 


Stop! shipmate, stop! he can’t be dead! 
His muse yet lives to seamen dear; 
His spirit has bat shot ahead, 
And yet our midnight watch may cheer; 
Still on each heart his lays resound, 
From Nile re-echoes to the Nore; 
Yet many a hope of mirth’s aground, 
Should Charley be indeed no more. 
The “‘ Evening Watch,” the sounding lead, 
Will sadly miss old Charley’s line; 
Saturday Night” may go to bed, 
His sun has set, no more to shine; 
‘¢ Sweethearts and wives” though we may sing, 
Or toast, at sea, ‘‘ the Girls on shore,”’ 
Jack’s fiddle wants its master string, 
Since tuneful Charley is no more. 
‘¢ Jack Ratlin’s” story now who’ll tell? 
Or chronicle each boatswain brave? 
The sailor’s kind historian fell 
With him who sung the ‘* Grave,” 
Poor Jack,” Ben Backstay,”—But belay! 
Starboard and larboard, aft and fore, 
Each from his brow may swab the spray, 
For Charley spins the yarn no more. 


The capstan, compass, and the log, 
Will oft his muse to memory bring, 
And when all hands wheel round the grog, 
They’ll drink and blubber while they sing: 
For grog was often Charley’s theme, 
A double spirit then it bore: 
It somehow seems to be a dream, 
That such a spirit is no more. 


It smooth’d the tempest, cheer’d the calm, 
Made each a hero at his gun; 
It even proved to foes a balm, 
Soon as the angry fight was done, 
Then, shipmates, check that rising sigh, 
He’s gone, as others went afore; 
And even foremast-men must die, 
As well as Charley, now no more. 


LAST PRAYERS.—sy M. A. BROWNE. 


‘¢Oh, true and fervent are the prayers that breathe 
Forth from a lip that fades with coming death.” 


I am not what I was! 
My heart is withered and my feelings wasted: 
They sprung too early, like the tender grass 
That by spring frost is blasted. 


But thou wilt not believe 
How very soon my earth-task will be o’er: 
My heart, whose feelings never can deceive, 
Is withered at its core. 


I know the blight is there, 
And slowly it is spreading in my youth; 
And ever and anon some silver hair 

Proclaims that this is truth. 


And trembles every limb 
As never trembled they in happier years: 
And with a mist my eyes are oft-times dim, 
Yet not a mist of tears. 


Thou dost not know, when pale 
My cheek appears, that to my heart the blood 
Hath rushed like lava, when some sudden gale 
Of terror sweeps its flood. 


And when the crimson light 
Plays o’er that cheek, like lightning seen and gone, 
It is life’s evening tint that, deep and bright, 

Tells day is almost done. 


The world! ’tis nought to me! 
Ambition !—wherefore should it haunt me now? 
Yet would I leave a gentle memory, 

To dwell with every bough 


Like western sunlight. Flowers 
Like their own fragrance, shall that memory bear 
To thee, thou loved one! when at twilight hours 
They scent the placid air. 


Oh, from the laughing earth, 
And all its glorious things, I could depart, 
Nor wish to eall one lasting impress forth, 
Save in thy precious heart. 


Yet come not when the drear 
Last hour of life is passing over me: 
I cannot yield my breath if thou art near 
To bid me live for thee. 


But come when I am dead: 
No terror shall be pictured on my face; 
I shall lie calm on my last mortal bed, 

Without one passion’s trace. 


And come thou to my grave— 
Ay, promise that: come on some beauteous morn 
When lightly in the breeze the willows wave, / 
And spring’s first flowers are born. 


Or on some summer’s €¥e, 
When the rich snowy wreaths of eloud are turned 
To crimson in the west—when waters heave 

As if they lived and burned. 

Or in the solemn night, 

When there’s a hush upon the heaven and deep, 
And when the earth lies bathed in starry light; 
O come thou there and weep! 

Weep—yet not bitter tears: 
Let them be holy, silent, free from pain;— 
Think of me as a bird who many years 
Was in a galling chain; 
A chain that let it gaze 
On the earth’s lovely things, and yet whene’er 
It strove to rush away, or fondly raise 
Its wing, still bound it there. 
And bring sometimes a flower 
To scatter on the turf [ lie beneath; 
And gather it in that beloved Bower 
That round us used to wreathe. 


And whatsoe’er the time 
Thou comest—at the morg, or eve, or night— 
When dew-drops glisten, Bren the faint bells chime, 
Or in the moon’s pale light— 
Still keep this thought; for sweet 
It was to me, when such bright hope was given, 
That the dear hour should come when we should 
meet, 
Ay, surely meet, in heaven! 


MARRIED. 


On Monday morning, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
White, Witttam Torr, to Anna C. Brine- 
HURST, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Philip F. 
Mayer, D. D. Mr. Merchant, to 
Miss Eviza Syranrnip, all of this eity. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. James 
Montgomery, D. D. Atexanper Futierton, Jr. 
to Sanan A., daughter of the late Joseph Crukshank, 
Jr. all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Right Rev. Bi- 
shop White, Groner Capwataper, Esq. to Miss 
Frances MEAs. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. S. L’Howmeprev, 
one of the proprietors of the Daily Gazette, to Miss 
Atma, daughter of Charles Hammond, Esq. 

On Thursday eveniag, 6th instant, by the Rev. G, 
T. Bedell, Mr. Joan Hock ey, to Miss CATHARINE, 
daughter of Cornelius Stevenson, Esq. all of this 


city. 

in Columbia, 8. C. on Wednesday evening last, 
by the Rey. Dr. Goulding, Joun Preston, Esq. of 
Abingdon, Virginia, to Miss Canoting, daughter 
of Gen. Wade Hampton, of Columbia. 


DIED, 

Suddenly, on Monday evening, Mr. Freprerick 
SHEER, in the 42d year of his age. 

At Germantown, on Friday, 30th ult. after a short 
but severe illness, Mr. Micnart Lipparp, in the 
86th year of his age. He was one of the oldest in- 
habitants of Philadelphia county. 

Athis residence, in the Navy Yard, Washington, 
on Sunday evening, the 2d inst. in the 60th year of 
his age, Captain Epwarp Barry, late a sailing 
master in the United States Navy. 

At his residence, in the town of Philadelphia, Jef- 
ferson county, New York,.on the 2d ult. Tuomas 
Bones, Esq. aged 76 years, late of Philadelphia 
county, Penn. 

In this city, on the 4th ult. Mr. Bones, brother 
of Thomas Bones, Esq. aged 74 years, late of the 
town of Philadelphia, Jefferson county, N. Y. 

At Key West, in April last, Witt1am Truxtun, 
Esq. only remaining son of the late Commodore 
Truxtun, of the U. S. Navy. 


AGENTS. 
420 Pearl street, New York. 
Skaneatales, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Fincastle, Va. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Pittsford, Montoe, N. ¥. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

New Brunswick, Mass, 
Rackoonford, Culpepper, Va. 
Nashville, Te. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Tuskaloosa, Alabama. 
Boston, Mass. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Madison, Indiana. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Annapolis, Md. 


Isaac T. Hopper, 
C. T. Burnett, 
H. B, Sherman, 
John Russell, 

W. Robinson, 
Isaac Platt, 
Nelson Hall, 

J. P. Fairbanks, 
S. B. Smith, 

R. Stringfellow, 
Caleb C. Norvell, 
Samuel Cover, 
Howard Kennedy, 
John H. Naf, 

L. Powel, 

R. P.& C. Williams, 
A. J. Jones, 
Amir & Lodge, 
D. Longnecker, 
J. L. Thrashly, 
Dennis Claude, Jr. 


“= Checks, Cards, Handbills, and- Printiné of every 


description executed with neathess, accuracy, and despatch, 
at this office. 
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